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Pulp which for yéars has come from Cham- 
pion forests 46 provide paper for America’s 
finest prifting, now goes into explosives and 
other‘materiel: of war. Once accepted as com- 
wfonplace, paper is recognized today as one 
of war’s most essential needs. It packs food 


and medicine for our armed forces, carries 





their shells and ammunition, protects gun 
and plane replacement parts, provides infor- 
mation in army instruction manuals, and sells 
bonds to supply the things our men need. It 
is to assure uninterrupted flow of such neces- 
sities during this emergency, that 


Government today is allocating 





pulp so vital in their manufacture. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 








Printep WORDS are carrying real wartime respon- 
sibility. It is their duty to transmit important wartime 
messages as simply, readably and as understandably 


as possible. 


* 
p rl nted @ To do this well, printed words must be set in fype- 


faces that have been designed for clarity and read- 

Wi d . ability. Such typefaces are not the product of chance. 
Or S$ in @ Much of Ludlow’s past efforts went into producing 

e just such typefaces, needed now for today’s wartime 

Wa rime messages. Among the best-known are the modern 
Tempos, Radiants, Karnaks and Stellars, and the tradi- 

tional Caslon, Bodoni, Garamond and Eusebius type- 


face families, designed and adapted for economical 


Ludlow slug-cast composition. 


@ Each Ludlow typeface represents the organization’s 
best thought and discrimination as to concept and de- 


sign selection. It takes type-designing skill of the high- 


est order, patient hours of experimentation and critical 


detailed comparisons and decisions, and still more 
hours of close precision work to produce Ludlow type- 
faces. The skilled work and special attention that have 
gone in generous measure into the making of these 


typefaces are now bearing fruit in time of need. 

@ Many leading printers and users of print are effi- 
[ U D LOW ciently making effective use of Ludlow typefaces for 

wartime printing. If you are interested in typographic 
Typogr aph Company effectiveness, we invite you to examine specimens of 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago 14, Illinois Ludlow typefaces, which are available upon request. 





The best investment in the world is in this country’s future—Buy War Bonds! 








The very qualities you have learned to rely upon 
when you make up important records, documents, 
forms, letterheads, reports and manuals are the ones 
most needed by our Government and its allies for a 
myriad of war services—qualities of both strength and 
service; extraordinary resistance to rough, rapid, mul- 
tiple handling, typing, erasing. 

Here at Dalton we are bending every effort to meet 
these extra demands and essential civilian needs as 
well. You can help (1) by employing the WESTON 
papers of high cotton fibre content — it’s the wood 
fibres that are scarcest so step up whenever possible 
from the 25% and 50% to the 75% grades such as 
Weston’s Waverly Ledger, and the 100 % grades: Byron 
Weston Co. Linen Record, Defiance Bond, Ledger and 
Index; (2) by anticipating your customers’ needs as far 
in advance as possible and informing your merchant 
whenever the paper is to be used for war work. 

Count on us to do our utmost to back up one of the 
soundest recommendations you can make — 
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IF IT’S WORTH Keeping, KEEP IT ON A WESTON PAPER 
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MILLER EXCHANGE LISTING SERVICE 


S a convenience to Miller Users and others, and to 
facilitate the distribution of modern Miller auto- 
matic equipment during wartime conditions, we offer 
to act as a “clearing house” to those desiring to buy 
or sell Miller Equipment. 

The unequal demands of war have resulted in many 
printing plants being desperately short of modern 
automatic equipment in a market where practically no 
new equipment is available. On the other hand, these 
same war demands have in some few instances resulted 
in even modern equipment being idle or partly idle. 
If you find yourself in either of these categories and 
desire to buy or would consider selling Miller Equip- 
ment, we suggest that you write us at Pittsburgh giving 
full particulars. We believe that in this way it may be 
possible to bring together to mutual advantage poten- 
tial buyers and sellers of Miller Automatic Equipment. 

If of course you have in your plant idle equipment 
which is not modern, we should be glad indeed to 
assist in disposing of it as scrap under the Miller War- 
time Scrap Allowance Plan which assures a return of 
from three to four times the scrap value of the machinery 


scrapped. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TO SAVE TIME 


PREPRINTING is the correction of 
faults and inaccuracies in plates and 
forms when it can be done most eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 

It makes maximum use of low cost 
equipment, to save the time of high 
cost production presses. It increases 
production press capacity by giving 
added running time that, without 
PREPRINTING, would be used up in 
makeready on the press. 

Every plant can profit by PRE- 
PRINTING. In many plants there is a 


proof press of sufficient accuracy to 
prove that PREPRINTING, even though 
done with inadequate equipment, is 
less inefficient than the common prac- 
tice of putting forms on the press be- 
fore any attention is paid to the print- 
ing qualities of plates or forms. 
Printers fortunate enough to have 
modern proof presses, block levellers, 
and the proper gauges for checking 
plates, slugs, and type, are aiceiabe 
ing an opportunity for real profit if 


they are not making full use of them. 


VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 
Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th Street, New York - 


BLOCK LEVELLERS 


HACKER GAUGES 


900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto 
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Here’s a salesman 
you can hire today! 


(and he asks for no salary) 















This free 
Hammermill 
book sells 
printed forms 
your customers 
need now. 

Get your 

copies 





“How to Harness a Conference”’ 


is selling printed forms for hun- 


dreds of printers today. And it can 


do a good selling job for you. 


This Hammermill book shows 
forms your customers need— 
printed forms that help save their 
time and speed up their wartime 
business. It suggests ways to keep 
business conferences on the beam, 
to get decisions quickly, and to 
turn those decisions into prompt 
action. 


These practical printed forms 
cover every detail of a meeting: 
the date .. . who was present... 
what was decided . . . who is to do 
what, and when, and how... who 
is to follow through. Forms you 
can sell right now. 


Put ‘‘How to Harness a Con- 
ference’’ to work. Send today fora 
copy. See the helpful ideas it offers 
businessmen and the selling ideas 
it offers you. Then get free copies 
to furnish your customers. 







HOW TO HARNESS 
A CONFERENCE 


by don hereld 

















A business time-saver published by Hammermilt 


Py 


















WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY... 


ILLINOIS: 

“**How to Harness a Conference’ should be 
in the hands of every business man.” 
WISCONSIN: 

‘‘We are making up a form, as suggested.” 
NEW YORK: 

“Better than a book recently purchased 

for $2.00.” 


USE THIS VALUABLE COUPON 
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Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


POSITION 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) IP-AU J 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
“Have already profited by using sug- 
gestions.” 


NEW YORK: 
“Time spent at conferences could be cut in 


half if everyone would follow the sug- 
gestions made in this book.”’ 





| ! 
| | 
| | 
| Please send me, free, a copy of Hammermill’s book, | 
| “How to Harness a Conference.” (I’ll ask for more | 
| for my customers after I look it over.) | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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Who brought the first printing plant became a clearing house of ideas, the main 


into Fort Dodge—or into any other booming spring of growth. 

frontier town—who gambled his last dollar The printer’s faith in himself, his profession, and 
upon his faith in printing as a vitalizing force? his country, triumphed over gruelling hardships 
It was a printer, an idealist, a man of vision. in pioneer days. Today, America’s Graphic Arts, 
He believed that education would make Amer- competent, well-drilled, and endowed with the 
ica the ideal for the world, would protect old printing spirit of fighting faith, is qualified 


liberty and stimulate prosperity. He to master even the tougher tasks arising 
=== | 


staked his all upon his dream. His from war needs, and later to cope with the 


shop in the woods or on the prairies GUIDE constructive needs of a Nation at peace. 


ESSENTIAL WARTIME 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive public relations problem which can be aided by 
Guide Book of Essential Wartime Printing and printed promotion. We shall be glad to obtain a copy 
Lithography. 64 pages (8Y%2" x 11") of detailed a for you...or write direct to Graphic Arts Victory 
description and information on every government Committee, 17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


HARRIS- SEYBOLD- POTTER- COMPANY 


HARRIS DIVISION SEYBOLD DIVISION 


cteéevetaA N OD $s, out O DA YT O N F7, oO H | O 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS eKNIFE 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY ¢« © © @¢ ¢ GRINDERS ¢DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS MORRISON STITCHERS 
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SHATTERING ALL TRADITIONS 





News items and books have told of our boys 
adrift on the vast seas, cut off from the world 
and hoping and praying that a passing ship or 
plane would see them. Now an American develop- 
ment greatly increases the chance of rescue !! 


By raising an aerial attached to a self-inflating 
balloon and grinding a crank ona small generator The 
International S.0.S. is broadcast automatically to reach 
out over 40,000 square miles of ocean. This same genera- 
tor also provides power for blinker lights to guide 
rescuers at night. Affectionately nicknamed the 
“Gibson Girl’’ because of its curves, this device is 
already credited with saving many lives. 











CONSOLIDATED 


PAPERS 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


An earlier example of American ingenuity 

.. and one of far-reaching importance 
to Publishing, Printing and Advertising 

. . came in 1935 when Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company pro- 
duced coated paper so economically that 
it could be sold at uncoated paper prices. 


Before 1935, fine coated paper... the back- 
ground for most quality printing ... was so 
high priced it was out of the question for 
many magazines, catalogs, and folders. The 
advent of Consolidated Coated filled a long- 
felt need and made finer printing on enamel- 
coated paper universally possible. 





Today the vast quantity of wood pulp used 
in war materials, surgical dressings and in 
shipping containers for war supplies means 
some paper shortages are inevitable. Con- 
solidated Coated has several qualities which 
help conserve paper. 


The unusually high opacity and bulk of 
Consolidated Coated make it possible to step 
down paper weight specifications 
without any appreciable lessen- 
ing of appearance or thickness 
of magazines and brochures... 
thus war restrictions on paper 
consumption can be met with 
minimum decrease in press runs. 











Mwy 


hold back water with PAPER dams? 
certainly! 


Taking the water out of food—dehydration—is 
a great story. 


But keeping the water out afterward is a great 
story, too. 


To a growing extent it's a paper story. 


Tin, metal, rubber and other vital materiais were 
restricted. 


“Anyway, said the Quartermasters, “we don’t 
want something just as good as those. We want 
something better. And remember, the food must 
ship safely, resist spoilage, and taste good.” 


The pulp and paper industry reached deep into 
its resources to keep those foods safe and dry in 
a watery world. 


Laminated cartons, cellophane bags, heat- 
sealed containers, board and kraft V-boxes — 
paper in its most modern forms did the basic 
job, and did it well. 





To help win this war, paper has been called 
upon to do thousands of jobs it never did 
before. Our research men at Oxford see new 
uses for paper appear almost every day. 
Making a thousand miles of paper a day, 
as we do, we are constantly in touch with the 
latest developments and we know that paper 
has many new worlds to conquer when Victory 
is won. 


We have always specialized in volume produc- 
tion of quality printing papers, label papers and 
papers “custom-made” for a variety of jobs. But 
we are at the moment deeply concerned with 
the broadest possible range of uses for pulp and 
paper that will contribute to the winning of this 
war. 


In the meantime, Oxford merchants and Oxford 
salesmen are at your service with quaiity 
pavers for many uses. 





OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine & West Carrollton, Ohio 


Western Sales Office: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Yessir!... 
| did some real 
house-cleaning 


Back there a-piece business wasn’t so hot 
... too many good jobs slipped by. Thought 
competition was under-bidding me ’til 
friend Collins straightened me out. 


“Trouble with you,” said Collins, “is your 
stuff all looks the same. . . no variety . . . no 
oompf ... nothing new.” 


That sure was a jolt... for I knew I had 
more type faces than any other shop in the 
county. 


I had them all right, but some of them came 
in with the Ark. And dust! Gosh, I hadn’t 


used some of those faces for years. 





Right that day I made a decision. I refused Do some real house-cleaning on your own. 
Repl ith these | ces. Com- 

to run a home for aged type any longer... “eile anya winercang? 9° ielbvagaes pores 
/ plete specimen showings of these and other 


refused to play keeper to any type that ATF type faces will gladly be supplied. 


couldn’t help to keep me. Kaufmann Bald 


So I scrapped every font that wasn’t earning Stymie Medium 


its board ... broken assortments... anti- : : 
quated faces... type worn down at the heel. Garamond wi th Ttali 


I replaced them all with fine, modern ATF Bodoni Bold 

foundry faces, which are now helping me 

get plenty of work. P. ack A VENUE 
Maybe that’s what’s ailing other printers. Bernhard Gothic Heavy 
Without realizing it, they let the type-parade This advertisement is set in Onyx and Bodoni. 


march right by... while their customers 
insist on up-to-the-minute printing. 





Ask your ATF Salesman to show you how to determine SALES PROVED 
type faces from our classification system based on actual demand. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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In complete accord with the National 
Paper Conservation drive, Goss offers its 
services and practical suggestions to publish- 
ers to help relieve the newsprint shortage, 
which daily becomes more serious. 


At the present rate of consumption, in 
1943 we will use 285,000 tons MORE than 
production, including all imports from Canada 
and Newfoundland. By the end of the year, 
stock in publishers’ hands (529,000 tons last 
November) will be down to the dangerously 
low figure of 131,000 tons. 


Much Goss press equipment now in use 
can be adapted to narrower width paper rolls. 
Our Engineering and Service departments 
are ready to help you in this and other means 
of saving paper . . . Please feel free to call 


on them. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
1535 S$. PAULINA ST. CHICAGO, U.S. A. LONDON, ENGLAND 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


THE 


To, 


The hunt for practical perfection in printing papers 
leads unswervingly to the mill-brand products 
produced at Northwest. Commercial use over a 
wide span of years, and for countless purposes, 
has demonstrated Northwest Pedigreed Papers 


have “what it takes” for precision printing. In close 


cooperation with printers and lichographers, 


VICTORY 


NOOR THWES EF PAPE R 


COP ANY 


we have built into these papers the essential qualities 
that insure complete satisfaction with end results. 
As amatter of policy, no effort has been too great 
or betterment too small to escape incorporation 
into Northwest's products in order that our mill- 
brands may be justifiably recognized as the stand- 

ard by which all good papers are measured. 


PAPERS 


CLOQUET, 
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MINNESOTA 


Patawite 9 lb. Manifold gives you something extra. It’s a touch 
of quality that comes as a result of the fact that this lightweight 
sheet is made on precision fine-paper machines. It’s a quality 
that lends distinction and character wherever Patawite is 
used—folders, broadsides, office forms, airmail stationery or 
carbon copy paper. 

Today under war time restrictions it is impossible to supply 
all the demands for Patawite. But in filling orders we assure 
you we shall be guided by the fair policies for which we 
have been known during our fifty-eight years of manufac- 


turing quality papers. 


PATAW TIES ergot 


BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company ° Bristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK «+ IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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GPRING CA TaLoc ol 
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ivine the Farmer a Helpings Hand 


Thirty million farmers await the mail 
order catalog this year. It is a buying 
guide for thousands of necessary articles 
— from tools and equipment to personal 
and household items. They count on it 
for a helping hand in accurately and 
economically meeting their needs. 
Color in the catalog helps, by its faith- 
ful reproduction of items which must 
be bought from pictures. Speed is also 


essential to prevent loss of time between 
the necessarily late date new prices are 
released, and the rigidly fixed date cata- 
logs are to be completed. To furnish just 
such a combination of speed and color 
accuracy, the Cottrell Company pio- 
neered rotary printing in black and color, 
and the results are seen in the great books 
issued today by the leading mail order 
houses of the country. 


Today Cottrell is engaged in National 
Defense Work, but is looking forward 
to the day which will permit getting 
back into the production of printing 
presses. In the meantime eighty-eight 
years of printing press engineering has 
been put to good use; and right now 
Cottrell research engineers are working 
on improvements for press production 
after the war. 


Cc. B. COEETRERE &A SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 East 26th Street e Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 


Madison Street e 
Milwaukee, Wis. ° 


Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 














WAC 
“have taken off Sith: 


... put on KHAKI’ 


But willingness to rough it and the quality 
of courage are not all that’s needed. How does 
the candidate for the Corps shape up for cleri- 
cal work, mess work, mechanics? Can she drive 
an ambulance, jeep, or 14%4-ton truck where 
the going is tough? 

She must be earnest, military, immune to 
“group giggling”. . . capable of taking orders 
and of giving them. Be able to make a “taut” 
army bed, clean barracks and police them, 
master basic infantry drill—all to the captain’s 
taste. 

International Mimeo Script and Duplicator 
are also “picked for the job” because they both 
give maximum-speed production for duplicating 
work. International Duplicator és ideal for gela- 
tine and spirit processes. They, too, can “take it”’. 


INTERNATLONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND 
CONVERTING 


Dao your job. too. Guy More War Gouds 
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AKES FINE 
REPRODUCTION 
STILL 
POSSIBLE 





Time Tested 


and Invaluable— 


IN SOLVING YOUR REPRODUCTION PROBLEMS, AND 
ELIMINATING MANY CAUSES OF POOR PRINTING. 


When one after another of the usual ingredients formerly considered es- 
sential to ink making are removed from the market due to war conditions, 
the usage of "0-33" is more necessary than ever before. 
PROLONGS ROLLER LIFE .- - - repels moisture and sticki- 
ness . . . prevents surface glaze and crystallization of ink ingredients 
in pores of rollers . . . reduces washups when sprayed on rollers dur- 
ing idle time . . . protects roller ends against friction . . . keeps 
rollers in condition during storage. 
PAYS FOR ITSELF . . . adds ink mileage thru greater coverage 
. increases the affinity of ink to paper . . . increases your ink 
by its own additional bulk and weight . . . prevents wastage, caused 
by skinning and gelation. 
Causes varnish to wet pigment thoroughly, producing smooth, uniform 
and sharp impressions. 
Is unsurpassed for Gloss Inks and Overprint Varnish, preventing too rapid 
drying on press, without affecting Gloss. 


Permits use of soft thin ink on Offset Press with clean, sharp impression. 


4433/4 ink conditioners are synthetic, 100% distilled, non-inflammable, 
and non-toxic. "33" ink conditioner accomplishes for letterpress the same 
benefits "0-33" accomplishes for litho and multilith. 


Order "0-33" for litho and multilith—"33" for letterpress. 
TERRITORIES OPEN FOR DISTRIBUTORS @ WRITE OR WIRE TODAY. 
Distributed by Midwest 
The A. E. HANDSCHY CO. 


538 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee & Racine 

RUESCH COMPANY 

1932 E. Webster Pi. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ew #1 
Fe bearaaee Oa 
OS ae WOR! 


macerowes CONF 


West Coast 
BARNEY DONOHUE 
345 Battery St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue, 
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Chicago, Illinois 











Today the printer should tell his 
customers how to do a job with less, and 
do it better—by using quality paper. 
More than ever, paper is part of the 
picture in the wartime task of selling 
merchandise... spreading important 
information... building post-war business 
.». making a good name better. 
Strathmore paper, by its expressive 
quality, always speaks with authority. 
Variety of texture and color adds 

drama to your story, opens many doors 


to new business. 


PAPER COMPANY 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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RETIREMENT DEFERR 


Not that anyone is happy about the cause, but— 


Throughout the length of the land many men who already have 
worked the expected span of years are continuing to carry on in 
today’s emergency. Then, too, the lengthening shadows of age have 
fallen on machines that have been their companions in production. 


“If it’s performance that counts, then 
Linotype is doing a job,’ writes a prom- 
inent publisher-printer. 

He refers to the cooperation that 
Linotype Production Engineers are 
giving the production men of the Press, 
and the value of the 
maintenance book- 
lets, called the Lino- 
type Life Extension 
series, They are free 
and every composing 
room should have the 
set. Ask for them. 














With suitable care, the matured manpower and many Linotypes 
that have turned in strings deserving of retirement from the produc- 
tion lines can serve the nation. They release the youth needed for 
the armed services and the mechanical equipment necessary to do 

the job they have on the hook. But, 
LINOTYPE suitable care will be required. 


Linotype Caledonia and Bodoni Italic 
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Plant Superintendent is the Key 


to Profits in Printing 


Choice of a shop manager with proper 


qualifications is most important decision 


an owner has to make, says this successful superintendent of a Texas plant @ By Martin G. Tucher 


and put into operation to pro- 

vide the services of the printing 
arts to customers, at a profit to the 
owners. Few, if any, printing plants 
are in business for the glory and 
honor of printing alone. Every suc- 
cessful printing plant is therefore 
operated on the basis of service and 
profit. 

But the operation of a successful 
plant involves more than service 
and profit. Whether large or small, 
the printing firm that enjoys a suc- 
cessful business is a well managed 
plant, and its success is achieved 
through wise and efficient leader- 
ship. Behind the scenes of printing 
plant activity is an individual or a 
group of men heading up the pro- 
gram of operations. 


Piss’ PLANTS are organized 


MOST IMPORTANT IN LARGE PLANT 
In the small plants, the manager 
is usually the owner, who also works 
along with his small employed per- 
sonnel and at the same time attends 
to the administrative as well as the 
sales end of the business. In the 
larger plants, duties and responsi- 
bilities are manifold. They are more 
sharply defined, and are, through 
necessity, delegated to others by a 
group of officers and directors usu- 
ally referred to as the management. 
In organizations of the latter type, 
foremen and department heads are 
delegated to supervise the firm’s 
various functions, and among these 
principal functionaries is the shop 
foreman or superintendent who is 
often referred to as the plant man- 
ager. He is the individual who heads 


up the shop or plant operations. He 
is directly in charge of the shop, 
the machinery, equipment, supplies, 
shop printing schedules, and shop 
personnel. It is this shop foreman, 
or plant manager, to which this dis- 
cussion is devoted. 


FOREMAN IS IN THE MIDDLE 

The shop foreman occupies a 
unique place in the plant. He is 
vitally concerned with three basic 
factors in the conduct of his duties; 
namely, the front office or the man- 
agement, the customer, and the per- 
sonnel. His duties, responsibilities, 
and authority vary in each plant. 
However, there are certain funda- 
mental duties and responsibilities 
that are common to most shop 
managers. 

By virtue of his threefold obliga- 
tions, an efficient shop foreman 
must be a person of certain qualifi- 
cations which will make him valu- 
able to the firm, the customer, and 
the employes. Therefore, a prerequi- 
site to efficient plant operation is 
the selection of a capable plant 
manager. 


SELECTION TOO OFTEN HAPHAZARD 

The duty of this selection rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
management itself. It is too often 
true, however, that the management 
fails to place the proper emphasis 
upon the position of plant manager, 
as well as the type of person for the 
position. 

There is a noticeable tendency on 
the part of printing plant manage- 
ment generally to emphasize the 


plant’s size, its capacity, its physical 
equipment, and so on, and at the 
same time be content with a person 
to supervise the shop operations and 
personnel who does not measure up 
to the requirements which the du- 
ties and responsibilities demand. 

It frequently happens in a great 
many shops, perhaps in too many 
shops, that the foreman is a man 
who has grown into the job through 
the years, or because of his wide 
knowledge of the equipment itself. 
It is unfortunate that, in many 
cases, the latter is true. In a great 
many of these instances, too, the job 
has outgrown the man. 


MUST BE ABLE TO SUPERVISE 

There are instances where such a 
man might have been selected to 
head up an expansion program be- 
cause of his knowledge of machin- 
ery and his ability to assemble and 
organize its operation. If, however, 
he lacks the ability to supervise and 
get along well with men, his useful- 
ness becomes highly doubtful. 

This is true, in peacetime or war- 
time, but this analysis is confined to 
a peacetime basis, since the war is 
considered a temporary condition 
which complicates the fundamen- 
tals of plant management and dis- 
rupts schedules and operations. 

However, operation of a printing 
plant under present wartime condi- 
tions when the management is con- 
fronted with problems of increased 
volume of work, loss of trained and 
experienced personnel, heavy de- 
mands of customers, et cetera, pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity and 
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a challenge to the directorate to 
study and solve its problems un- 
der unusual conditions. If followed 
through carefully, with wise and 
efficient management, the firm will 
most likely emerge from the present 
war in a much stronger condition. 
It is a time, too, which tests the 
qualities of a shop foreman to 
the fullest extent, and management 
would do well to give more serious 
consideration to the job and the 
person entrusted with that job. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MEN IS VITAL 

If the shop foreman is a man 
with an extensive knowledge of ma- 
chinery and operating problems, 
and who possesses the additional 
qualities of a capable personnel di- 
rector, then you have the ideal situ- 
ation. It is too often true, however, 
that when you find a man with one 
of these qualities, he lacks some of 
the others. 

But the plant manager need not 
possess an extensive knowledge of 
machinery if he has the other at- 
tributes. Such a man should not 
necessarily devote too much of his 
time to the mechanics of equip- 
ment. Rather his principal duties 
should be administrative and de- 
voted to production and personnel 
management. 

The responsibilities of a foreman 
in the average shop have become 
extensive. The job, if capably ad- 
ministered, requires a person with 
special abilities. It has developed 
into a specialized field which offers 
unlimited possibilities. An aggres- 
sive management should recognize 
this fact by giving careful consid- 
eration to the type of person in 
whom it reposes considerable trust 
and responsibility. 


GIVE HIM FULL AUTHORITY 

In placing a man in this key posi- 
tion, the management should avoid 
a common pitfall of delegating con- 
siderable responsibility and at the 
same time stripping the foreman of 
his authority. 

This regrettable situation occurs 
too often. It places the foreman un- 
der a considerable handicap which 
works to the detriment of the man- 
agement, the shop personnel, and 
the plant manager himself. He 
should be given the responsibility 
and the authority, and as long as 
he stays in line with company pol- 
icies should be wholeheartedly sup- 
ported by the management. 
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The selection of shop personnel 
should be trusted to the shop man- 
ager. This is reasonable because the 
plant manager is responsible for 
getting the most out of the men 
under his supervision and keeping 
up the production schedules ex- 
pected of his department. 

Given the authority to select his 
own personnel, the plant manager 
can surround himself with men who 
know more about the machinery 
and printing equipment than he 
does. He can assemble and main- 
tain a more efficient staff through 
careful selection of employes. With 
authority vested in him to employ 
also should go the authority to dis- 
charge non-productive or undesir- 
able individuals. 


LET HIM CHOOSE HIS OWN MEN 

A more desirable condition can be 
attained through careful selection 
of employes and training them to 
fit into the particular shop. The 
basis of selection need not be neces- 
sarily confined entirely to the em- 
ploye’s knowledge of printing ma- 
chinery, his training, experience, 
and how well he knows the opera- 
tions involved. 

There are many factors involved. 
A man’s attitude, his character, his 
temperament, his potential possi- 
bilities are but a few of the many 
controlling factors that determine 
whether or not he will fit into the 
plant and become an efficient em- 
ploye. A capable plant manager is 
usually able to select men who have 
these possibilities and talents which 
can be further developed through 
proper training, supervision, and 
encouragement. 

Regardless of how well equipped 
a shop may be, and how fine the 
machinery, good printing cannot be 
obtained from an expensive array 
of fine machinery alone. It is only 
obtained by an efficient operating 
staff, the efficiency of which de- 
pends largely on the plant manager. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR RESULTS 

He is the logical person from 
whom the management expects re- 
sults. He is in daily contact with 
the employes. He delegates the work 
and the responsibility among those 
under his supervision. He is familiar 
with the employes’ individual tem- 
peraments, their habits, their atti- 
tudes, their likes and dislikes. He 
also knows their ability and their 
capacity for work. 


It is natural, then, that the em- 
ployes look to the shop foreman for 
solution of their own as well as shop 
or job problems. The management’s 
policies and working rules affecting 
the employes come directly to them 
through the plant manager. To 
them, he is the company. 

It is highly important, therefore, 
that the shop manager possess the 
real attributes of a good personnel 
leader. He should know how to get 
along well with people. He should 
be tactful, tolerant, sympathetic. 


FRIENDLINESS HELPS MORALE 

A good manager gains and holds 
the employes’ confidence. They will 
regard him as a friend instead of 
“the boss.” An alert and capable 
shop manager will eliminate that 
invisible gulf which separates em- 
ployes from him by finding a basis 
of mutual understanding. 

The result is that they feel free 
to discuss their personal problems 
with him, as well as their shop prob- 
lems. This is indeed a happy situa- 
tion. The shop manager is then in 
a position to know what the em- 
ployes are thinking about, what 
they want, what they are worrying 
about, such as financial matters, 
domestic problems, ill health, lack 
of interest in the job, and the many 
small everyday problems out of 
which employes are inclined to 
make mountains of molehills. 

The shop manager should listen 
patiently to these problems, be sym- 
pathetic, and advise the employes. 
In the vast majority of cases he can 
counsel with the employes and help 
them work out a solution. They will 
feel that he has been of invaluable 
assistance and their gratitude will 
be expressed a hundredfold in many 
ways. 

GETS THE MOST FROM HIS MEN 

The better he knows his men, the 
better able he is to intelligently 
delegate responsibility, make pro- 
motions, transfer men to jobs for 
which they are better qualified. He 
can discover and bring out latent 
talents in men and women. 

When special jobs arise which 
present unusual problems, he can 
consult freely with the men and ob- 
tain their ideas and suggestions. In 
this manner, he is able to tactfully 
draw upon their training and ex- 
perience. He is then better able to 
decide upon the most practical solu- 
tion to the problem. 
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At the same time he makes the 
men feel that the company has pre- 
sented the problem directly to them, 
and it becomes a challenge which 
they promptly and proudly accept. 
They have the incentive, the en- 
thusiasm, and the will to do their 
best every time. 

Once the job is satisfactorily com- 
pleted, a good foreman does not 
stop there, but follows through with 
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From a graduate of a vocational 
school to superintendent of one of 
the largest printing plants in Texas 
—that is the record of Martin G. 
Tucker, author of the accompanying 
article. 

Graduating from the Masonic 
Home and School at Fort Worth, 
Texas, in 1925, he served for several 
months as an assistant instructor in 
printing at the Home. 

He then began his professional 
career with the Bunker Printing 
Products Corporation, where he 
was associated with the late Charles 
R. Goodheart, one of the founders 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

He was associated withthe Marvin 
D. Evans Company, Fort Worth, as 
a salesman, and in 1930 transferred 
his sales efforts to the firm of May- 
| erick-Clarke Lithographing Com- 
pany in San Antonio. 

To start the new year right in 
1934, Tucker became superintend- 
ent of the Maverick-Clarke plant 
on January 1. This was the be- 
ginning of his career as a success- 
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due credit for a good job well done. 
He lets the men know that the com- 
pany appreciates their efforts. It is 
this pride in achievement that fos- 
ters a friendly competitive spirit. 
The capable shop foreman con- 
stantly studies his men, their prog- 
ress, and their possibilities. Wher- 
ever possible, he promotes deserving 
men, or shifts them to new respon- 
Sibilities. Regardless of how slight 
these promotions or shifts may ap- 
pear, they will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the individual. The em- 
ploye feels that his efforts have not 
gone unnoticed and unrewarded. 
The foreman also makes recom- 
mendations in pay increases to de- 
serving men. A good foreman ini- 
tiates the pay increase. He does not 





From Apprentice to Superintendent in Sixteen Years 
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wait until the employe feels that he 
is forced to ask for a raise. 

In the first place, the employe 
loses considerable respect for his 
foreman when he approaches him 
for a pay raise. 

Secondly, since he has lost faith 
in his foreman, he is going to ask 
for more than he secretly feels he 
is entitled to, in order to compro- 
mise for as much as he can obtain. 
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ful plant superintendent, a career 
in which he has proved that it isn’t 
necessary for a superintendent to 
know everything there is to know 
about the machinery in the plant, 
if he knows how to choose the right 
men, and how to get the most out 
of them after they have been chosen. 

In February, 1941, he became 
plant superintendent of the Gulf 
Publishing Company in Houston. 
Publisher of Os] Weekly and other 
publications, the firm also does 
much advertising and publication 
printing for other Texas firms, and 
keeps in stock a complete line of 
forms for use by oil and pipe line 
companies. 

Mr. Tucker is a native of Texas, 
thirty-eight years old, and is presi- 
dent of the Houston-Galveston Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 

This article is “must” reading 
for any superintendent who wishes 
to keep up with the trend in em- 
ploye relations. Many of Tucker’s 
views are far ahead of the times, 
and show a thorough study of the 
subject of personnel management. 
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Third, if he does receive a raise 
after asking for it, the employe usu- 
ally doesn’t appreciate it because he 
is still smarting from the mental 
embarrassment to which he feels he 
was forced to subject himself in or- 
der to get more pay. 

Conversely, where the foreman 
initiates the pay increase, regard- 
less of how small it may be, it comes 
as a pleasant surprise to the em- 
ploye. He is thrilled to no small de- 
gree to know that the company has 
not forgotten him. 

In most cases, too, the increase in 
pay may not be as much as that 
which he might have asked for and 
received, but it is more appreciated. 
His respect for his company is much 
greater, and he is inspired to do 








better work in order to merit fur- 
ther monetary recognition. 

Through careful selection of em- 
ployes, constant training, and in- 
centive programs for self-improve- 
ment, elimination of non-productive 
individuals, good pay, and pleasant 
working conditions, the shop fore- 
man helps maintain a highly effi- 
cient staff of employes who are not 
only more or less permanent, but 
they also take pride in being mem- 
bers of the organization. They be- 
come good-will emissaries for their 
firm. 


EVERY WORKER A SALESMAN 

This is invaluable to the firm and 
its sales program. The sales force 
and the management are proud 
to show their visitors and customers 
through the plant. They are also 
proud to acquaint the customers 
with the men who operate the ma- 
chines. The customers become more 
familiar with the printers’ prob- 
lems, and the printers become more 
familiar with customers’ problems. 

Because of this closer friendship 
and mutual understanding, the 
printing plant personnel is able to 
turn out better printing, more to 
the customers’ satisfaction. At the 
same time the customers have more 
confidence in the printers and do 
not hesitate to take their problems 
to them. Such customers become 
more or less permanent; and the 
chances are they will appreciate the 
printers’ efforts enough to give them 
good clean copy and better layouts. 


LET MEN KNOW DELIVERY DATES 

Another major phase of the plant 
foreman’s duties involves the co- 
ordination of shop schedules with 
the management and the customer. 
He should discuss working schedules 
and anticipated jobs freely with his 
key men. He should let them know 
what is expected of them. He should 
keep the management thoroughly 
familiarized with the shop sched- 
ules and problems so that the man- 
agement is better able to codrdinate 
its sales efforts and work out sched- 
ules which will be more satisfactory 
to the customers. 

Thus he is able to synchronize his 
shop work with the management’s 
program, and meet the customers’ 
requirements. The results eventually 
lead to good printing. Good printing 
makes satisfied customers. Satisfied 
customers usually come back. That 
means more business for the firm. 
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Provisions of New|ncome Tax Law 
Explained in Detail 


ernment. This article explains just how the provisions of the new regulation work @ By A. 2. Kiechlin 


HE CURRENT TAX PAYMENT Act of 
iE popularly known as the 

“Pay-as-you-go” income tax 
law, does not impose new taxes on 
individuals but provides for the col- 
lection of tax on income as earned 
and designates the proper proce- 
dure. The benefits of this Act are 
limited to individuals, not to estates, 
trusts, or corporations. 

This Act concerns withholdings 
from the wages of employes, hence, 
the employer becomes a temporary 
tax collector for the Government 
and this complicates payroll work. 
Numerous new sections have been 
added to the Code to cover payroll 
withholdings and about all we can 
say is that this legislation begets 
the printer a bigger payroll job. 


TAX IS SAME AS BEFORE 

All existing provisions for figuring 
the taxable net income remain the 
same. The new Act relates solely 
to the method of payment and col- 
lection of tax. Aside from payroll 
deduction, it does not touch any 
previous regulation covering an ele- 
ment of business operation, such as 
depreciation or bad debts. 

Twenty per cent of wages and sal- 
aries in excess of exemptions must 
be withheld from the employe’s pay 
by the employer. Tax-rate schedules 
with instructions are provided by 
the Internal Revenue Department 
in Circular WT, which you should 
read carefully, and inasmuch as 
the payroll withholdings went into 
effect July 1, 1943, all employers 
should be familiar with the general 
deduction practice by now, so we 
shall not take up any white space 
detailing the method of computing 
withholdings, but, rather, discuss 
the features of the Act that printers 
have queried us about. 


WAGES INCLUDE ALL PAYMENTS 
Wages are any form of remu- 
neration paid, salaries, bonuses, 
overtime, commission on sales, per- 
centage of the profits, hourly, daily, 
weekly, or monthly compensation 
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paid in cash, stocks, bonds, or other 
property. Wages paid in any otner 
medium than cash must be com- 
puted at fair market value at the 
time of payment. The tax on such 
wages must be paid in cash and it 
is up to the employer and emplove 
to see that cash is made availabie. 


ALL DEDUCTIONS ARE WAGES 

Vacation allowances, dismissal 
payments, and deductions from the 
employe’s pay for taxes, social se- 
curity, war bonds, et cetera, are 
wages. If an employer pays an em- 
ploye’s tax liability, without de- 
ducting it from his wages, under 
the state unemployment compensa- 
tion law, the sum must be included 
in wages. 

The Act does not specifically cover 
traveling and other expenses but it 
appears that the same rule will be 
followed as in the Victory Tax, 
which states that “amounts paid or 
reimbursements made to employes 
specifically for traveling or other 
expenses incurred in the business of 
the employer” are not subject to 
withholding. 


WHO IS AN EMPLOYE? 

In certain cases, there may be 
doubt as to whether an individual 
is an employe or not, and this must 
be determined by an appraisal of 
the relationship. Generally, an em- 
ploye is subject to the will and con- 
trol of an employer, not only as to 
what shall be done but how it shall 
be done. The right to discharge is 
also an important factor, indicating 
that the person possessing that 
right is an employer. An employer 
may be an individual, a corporation, 
a partnership, trust, estate, joint- 
stock company, association, or other 
unincorporated group. 

There are two methods of com- 
puting the withholding tax, the 
“exact percentage calculation,” or 
“prescribed percentage rate,” as 
Circular WT describes it, and the 
“wage bracket” method. The em- 
ployer may use either one, and he 


“‘Pay-as- you-go”’ tax requires employer to 
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may exercise this option between 
one employe and another, using one 
method for one employe, the other 
method for the next. 

Wages may be computed to the 
nearest dollar under the “exact per- 
centage calculation,” when figuring 
the amount to be withheld, but this 
provision is new and apparently 
does not apply if the wage payment 
ends in an even half dollar, say 
$32.50. If wages are rounded off, a 
fractional part of a cent may be 
disregarded in the tax computation 
unless it is % cent or more. 


EMPLOYER WITHHOLDS 20 PER CENT 
The employer must collect 20 per 
cent of the excess of each wage 
payment over the “family status 
withholding exemption,” as listed 
in a table, which is part of the law. 
The printer should have a copy of 
this law on hand to make sure his 
withholdings are correct. The 20 per 
cent figure includes 3 per cent net 
Victory Tax ane 17 per cent, calcu- 
lated to approximate the normal 
tax yield of 6 per cent and the first- 
bracket surtax of 13 per cent. 

The withholding exemption is de- 
termined by reference to the em- 
ploye’s payroll period (the period 
for which a payment of wages is 
ordinarily made), without regard to 
the time the employe works during 
the period and without regard to 
the basis of computing compensa- 
tion. The same rule applies whether 
the “exact percentage calculation” 
or “wage bracket” method is used. 


HOW IT WORKS 

For example, an employer has a 
biweekly payroll period. An employe, 
single and with no dependents, 
whose wages are determined on an 
hourly basis, works sixteen hours 
and earns $24 during the biweekly 
period. The withholding exemption 
will be that of the biweekly period 
($24 is the minimum) and no with- 
holding is required. 

A schedule showing withholding 
exemptions by payroll periods i: 
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given in the law. Where payments 
additional to wages are made, prior 
regulations decreed that only one 
withholding was allowed for the 
total payment, and this rule would 
apply, for example, to a salesman 
paid a salary plus a commission on 
sales, a worker paid a specific hourly 
rate with a bonus for output where 
the payroll period is weekly, an of- 
fice worker paid a fixed wage plus 
time-and-a-half for overtime. 


WAGE BRACKET METHOD 

Under the “wage bracket” meth- 
od, the Government supplies five 
tables, weekly, biweekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly, and daily or mis- 
cellaneous payroll periods. A “mis- 
cellaneous payroll period,” not de- 
fined under the Victory Tax, means 
a payroll period other than those 
just mentioned. If the employer, for 
example, pays every ten days, that 
is a “miscellaneous payroll period.” 

The tax withheld under the “wage 
bracket” method is a single sum 
corresponding to the 20 per cent fig- 
ure used in the “exact percentage 
calculation” and takes into consid- 
eration the status of the employe as 
reported in his withholding exemp- 
tion certificate. 


EMPLOYER STILL MUST PAY TAX 

Remember that withholding does 
not affect the liability for income 
(including Victory) tax. Because an 
employer is not subject to withhold- 
ing, does not exempt him from tax. 
The individual employer doesn’t re- 
ceive a salary in the eyes of the in- 
come tax law. His income is his net 
profit. 

From the standpoint of good ac- 
counting, the individual employer 
should continue to consider he re- 
ceives a salary, otherwise, this ex- 
pense will not be included in his 
costs and he would short-change 
himself when computing his selling 
prices. 

From an accounting standpoint, 
his net profit is what is left after his 
salary and other expenses are de- 
ducted from sales and this proce- 
dure should still be followed but 
when filing a return he cannot in- 
clude his salary as a part of over- 
head expense. 

As an employer under the new 
Act, the individual does not with- 
hold part of his own compensation, 
but estimates his income on Sep- 
tember 15 and then he files an ad- 
justed return in March. 
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Recording 
Tax Deductions 
Accurately 


is of greatest importance today, 
hence, these deductions should 
not be scattered all over the books 
as is now the case in too many 

. printing plants. Deductions should 
be segregated on one form. Sta- 
tioners can supply such forms. 
Select the form that best suits your 
individual requirements. If your 
turnover is low and wages paid 
weekly, get a form that eliminates 
the re-writing of employes’ names 
each pay-day. 
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A printer with many employes 
will hardly be able to use a form 
that will suit the smaller printer 
and there are so many variations 
of requirements in large printing 
plants that we cannot offer defi- 
nite counsel as to the payroll form 
which should be used. 


More than likely, the form will 
have to be specially prepared for 
the large plant by an expert on 
systems or the company account- 
ant. We will caution, however, 
against the use of card systems. 
We have audited payroll depart- 
ments using cards alphabetically 
arranged and often could not find 
records because they were lost, 
strayed, stolen, or mis-filed. Losing 
tax records is a more serious mat- 
ter than losing ordinary payroll 
records, hence, we suggest that 
large printers make their record- 
ings on ledger sheets securely 
fastened in a binder so they will 
be available at ail times. 
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This Act also forgives the liability 
of any individual for 1942 taxes as 
of September 1, 1943. When the 1942 
tax is not greater than the 1943 tax, 
the 1942 tax is completely forgiven, 
if not more than $50. If more than 
$50, the 1943 tax must be increased 
by 25 per cent of the 1942 tax. 


VICTORY TAX SOMETIMES SEPARATE 

The Victory Tax as a separate 
levy will be collected from few em- 
ployes, only those who owe no regu- 
lar income tax and then the tax 
withheld should be at least 3 per 
cent of the excess over the prorated 
exemption from Victory Tax of $12 
weekly. 


The amounts withheld by an em- 
ployer from the wages of an em- 
ploye during the calendar year are 
to be allowed to the recipient of the 
income as a credit against his in- 
come tax, (normal, surtax, and Vic- 
tory tax), for the taxable year be- 
ginning in that calendar year. 


REFUNDS ON OVERPAYMENTS 

Where the amounts withheld dur- 
ing the first half of 1943 for the 
Victory Tax or amounts withheld 
thereafter on wages under the new 
law exceed the actual tax for the 
year, the excess shall be considered 
an overpayment, which may be 
credited against any income tax or 
installment thereof then due from 
the taxpayer for any year, any bal- 
ance being refundable. 

In our opinion, recording tax de- 
ductions is now of such importance 
that the printer must do a better 
job of it hereafter. It is no longer 
good practice to draw one check for 
payroll and post the total in one 
lump sum to the payroll account. So 
many taxes must be taken out of 
each employe’s pay that the printer, 
large and small, must record the ex- 
act breakdown to avoid penalties. 


MUST GIVE EMPLOYES STATEMENTS 

The Government insists that ac- 
curate recordings be made and un- 
less the printer installs an efficient 
tax-recording and tax-filing system, 
he will have trouble. Then, too, the 
employer must furnish the employe 
with a written statement showing 
wages paid and the amount of tax 
withheld on or before January 31 of 
the succeeding year, also upon sev- 
erance of employment. He must also 
furnish the Collector of Internal 
Revenue a statement showing wages 
paid each employe during the pre- 
vious calendar year and the with- 
holdings therefrom. 

Duplicates of these statements, if 
filed with the Collector, will super- 
sede Information Return Form 1099, 
which is required otherwise to be 
filed February 15 of the year follow- 
ing payment of the wages. 

The withholdings on Income and 
Victory Taxes must be paid to the 
Collector or to a designated deposi- 
tory but it is not necessary to item- 
ize the tax for each employe. 

In addition, the printer must re- 
port the quarterly wages paid em- 
ployes for the Federal Old Age Ben- 
efit and State Unemployment Com- 
pensation tax offices. 
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Quite obviously, this involves more 
book work than was needed in the 
halcyon days when taxes were less 
of a headache and unless steps are 
taken to systematize and group 
these data properly, the printer will 
find himself in a bad way if asked 
to furnish proof of his figures. 


MORE WORK ON PAYROLL 

Besides, the extra work will in- 
crease his expenses at a time when 
he should decrease such outlay. One 
concern having 250 employes esti- 
mates that its payroll work now 
consumes four times the man-hours 
of a few years ago and it has fifteen 
people making out reports to the 
local, State, and Federal authorities, 
whereas, it formerly had one. The 
printer, therefore, must take steps 
to save time on such work, other- 
wise it may prove a big expense. 

To effect efficient recording, we 
suggest that you purchase a special 
form for social security, wage and 
hour, withholding, Victory Tax, and 
other deductions from the wages of 
employes. Any stationer should have 
these forms, which will fit in a 
standard loose-leaf ledger or post 
binder. These forms are big time- 


Deposits must be made within ten 
days after the close of each calen- 
dar month. The employer, however, 
may include with his return the 
taxes he withheld during the last 
month of the quarter instead of 
depositing same in the bank. The 
employer will get receipts for his 
deposits which he will mail, in lieu 
of cash, with his return. 

To those employers whose with- 
holdings are less than $100 during 
the month, one final word of cau- 


tion. Keep this tax money in a sep- 
arate account. It mounts up quickly. 
Some employers in the past have 
used the social security deductions 
in their business and then had to 
dig down to settle on the due date. 
This tax is comparatively small, 
hence, they were not inconvenienced 
financially to any extent but the 
withholdings today are much larger 
and you'll be in a tight spot if you 
don’t have the money to settle when 
Uncle Sam says, “Come across.” 
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savers because, by grouping all tax 
deductions on one page, they sim- 
plify recording and analysis. 


: The 
Bradford-Robinson Printing Company 
1824-1898 Stout Street 


Denver 


PAYMENT BY CHECK WILL HELP 

Another good idea is to pay by 
check, marking the deductions on 
the check or stub so that you have 
a clean-cut receipt for each with- 
holding. Someday, let’s hope the 
Government will combine all Fed- 
eral taxes into one, so that just one 
deduction is necessary from wages 
and likewise when computing the 
tax on income. 

Another requisite is a “Tax File,” 
in which to place all receipts, dup- 
licates of returns, and other data 
pertaining to tax. Do not depend 
upon memory. Make a record of all 
tax business in sufficient detail to 
be able to give a lucid explanation 
to Government auditors. Otherwise, 
there will be penalties. 

The Treasury Department has 
completed arrangements for banks 
to act as depositories for withhold- 
ings; hence, all printers withholding 
more than $100 during the month 
must deposit this money in a local 
bank authorized by the Govern- 
ment. All banks insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
are eligible to become depositories. 
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@ BELIEVING THAT the stationery a printer 
uses should display samples of his work, 
the Bradford-Robinson Printing Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado, has produced 
envelopes and letterheads carrying il- 
lustrations of the type of work in which 
the firm excels. 

In the illustration above are two dif- 
ferent sets of the stationery, the top set 
being in full color, with blue predomi- 


nating, and with a blue border around 
the letterhead. The set at the bottom is 
also in full color, the yellow of the daf- 
fodil blending beautifully with the green 
leaves, the brown of the type, and the 
gray border around the letterhead. 

This stationery serves to inform the 
business man who reads the letter that 
here is a printer who can produce high- 
quality color printing. 
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Ward Catale Given New Dress 
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@ In the course of the experiments 
to discover the ideal mail-order cat- 
alog type, Montgomery Ward and 
Company executives in charge of the 
catalog feel that they have success- 
fully challenged one of the old ac- 
cepted theories of type. 

This is the theory that light, deli- 
cate types must be used to advertise 
dainty things, such as lingerie, and 
that bold, sturdy type must be used 
in advertising farm implements. 

Ward people feel that it is the 
illustration that does the selling, and 
the type description is purely inci- 
dental. Therefore, they say, it is 
merely necessary to have small, neat, 
legible type on the page, no matter 
what type of merchandise is for sale. 











ANY REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES 
in its cataloging technique 
have been introduced in 

recent years by Montgomery Ward 
and Company. Among the latest of 
these is a departure from the con- 
ventional use of type. 
Typographical display in general 
has gone overboard with high-pres- 
sure selling. It is pointed out that 
this has no place in Ward’s catalogs 
because no attempt is made to in- 
fluence the customer by extravagant 
claims or typographical emphasis. 
In adopting a type style suited to 
the simplicity of the layouts used 
in the new cataloging technique the 
company was influenced entirely by 
readability and appearance. 
Practically every type formerly 
used for text composition in the 
catalog was inclined to fill up in the 
small parts of the letters, partic- 
ularly in the e, a, and s. All of the 
types “heavied up” in the rotagrav- 
ure process, and it was not uncom- 
mon to have a heavy page facing 
one which heavied up little or none. 
A new typographic style was ar- 
rived at gradually. First, more mod- 
ern types, such as Stymie and Fu- 
tura, were chosen, and used all the 
way through the book. Bold, hand- 
lettered headings somewhat on the 
order of Commercial Script were 
used, and the catalog numbers and 
prices were set in bold-face Futura. 
In the opinion of those men in 
charge of the catalog, this still gave 
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Sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size Scale on Page 34, 


FB 4302—Goop Suettanp-Type Woo. (75% New 
Wool, 25% Reused Wool). Good quality Rayon lined. 
Colors: Black, Med. Brown, Med. Red. 

Ship. wt. 5 Ibs. 4 oz. State size, color 


FB 4303—Betten SHetLanp-Type Att New Woor 
Softer, more tightly woven. Better Rayon lined 
Colors: Black, Medium Brown, Medium Red. 

Ship. wt. 5 lbs. 4 oz. State size, color....... 19.98 


FB 4304—Best Vircin Woot FLeece...deepnapped 
soft, snugly warm, though light in weight and bulk 

less. Skinner’s Rayon lined. Colors: Natural, Mediur 

Brown, Medium Red. Ship. wt. 5 lbs. 4 oz. 

State size, color 24.98 


THE DRESS CHESTERFIELD 


as Shown oni this Page. 


Tue Fry Front CHestenricip ...a spirited Coat whose 
dapper lines and tailoring technique are borrowed 
from the men. In your choice of three fine woolens 
to see you smartly through the most dressed-up occa- 
sions. This flattering version is gently fitted, with an 
easy mannish drape through the shoulders... cut 
with armholes deep enough not to crowd your suits. 
Note the neat 3-button fly front closing .. . the stac- 
cato set of the precisely notched lapels... the sleek 
velvet collar. Mannishly correct in the indented 
waistline, fitted back with mannish vent. 2 flap pock- 
ets, simulated breast pocket. Warmly interlined. 
Sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size Scale on Page 34. 
FBS400—Goop SHeTLanp-Type Woo. (75% New 
Wool, 25% Reused Wool). Good quality Rayon lined. 
Colors: Black, Medium Brown, Medium Red. 
Ship. wt. 5 lbs. 4 oz. State size and color.... 14.98 
FB S401—Betrer Att New Woot Monotone... soft 
and smooth. Lined in Skinner’s Rayon. 

Colors: Black, Medium Brown, Medium Red. 

Ship. wt. 5 lbs. 4 oz. State size, color 

FB 5402—Best Virncin Woot Neeotepoint .. . . hand 
some dress coating with a smart ‘‘pebbly”’ surface 
Skinner’s Rayon lined. Colors: Black, Timber (dark 
Brown, Medium Red. Ship. wt. 5 lbs. 4 oz. 

Please state size, color 39.98 


AcTUAL Coton of the red coat on facing page isa softer 
richer red than it is possible to show in the picture. 
COATS ON THESE TWO PAGES mailed from Chicago— 
you pay postage from Wardsnearest Mail Order House. 


Use Your Crevit and buy your Chesterfield on Time. 
Please see Inside Back Cover for complete details. 


a spotty appearance to the pages, so 
they deliberately set out to find a 
type face which would give a mono- 
tone effect to the pages, and allow 
the illustrations to stand out. 
Many of the better body types 
available today were tested. Blocks 


Following Ward policy, this 1943 catalog page gives a monotone effect 


of various sizes of each of those 
types were set up, and etched on the 
same rotagravure cylinder, so that 
inking conditions would be as nearly 
uniform as possible. 

After rotagravure sheets had been 
run off, enormous blowups, in most 
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Drawings by Sol. Hess, enlarged forty-one times from the six-point size of the new Ward type. 
Top line is Monotype Stymie Light, second line Linotype Memphis Light, bottom line the new type 


cases one hundred times up, were 
made, and the various types were 
examined critically for filling up, 
heavying up, and breaking down of 
thin lines. 

Not one of the many types tested 
was considered entirely satisfactory. 
For instance, such types as Bodoni, 
Caslon, Cheltenham, and Garamond 
filled up badly in the smaller sizes. 
Futura was inclined to break down 
in all parts of the letters except the 
ascenders and descenders, which 
emphasized those lines, gave the 
page a ragged appearance, and led 
the eye down vertically, making it 
more difficult for the eye to travel 
horizontally across the lines of type. 

The best types for the purpose 
were found to be those with square 
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serifs, such as Stymie and Memphis. 
While these types heavied up and 
filled to a certain extent, and. were 
inclined to break down in the round 
parts of the letters, the serifs gave 
them strong horizontal continuity, 


thereby making the blocks of type 
easier to read. The even, monotone 
weight, open counters, and lack of 
fine hairlines to break, all made for 
better, easier readability. 

After all the types had been sifted, 
it was decided that Memphis Light 
was the type most nearly ideal for 
Ward’s purpose. Stymie was good, 
too, but was a smaller face, and 
therefore inclined to fill up more 
than Memphis. On the other hand, 
Memphis was just a little bit too 
heavy, and was undesirable because 
the production flexibility of single 
types appealed to the men in charge 
of the catalog. 

To overcome these difficulties, it 
was decided to have the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company (with 
the permission of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company) recut the Mem- 
phis, making the caps about 10 per 
cent lighter, and the lower case 15 
per cent lighter. 

A few refinements were made, 
such as the opening up of the inside 
parts of letters which would be in- 
clined to fill up, notably the e, k, 
and s. A number of characters were 
widened, and the inside serifs were 
shortened at points where they 
came too close together. 

In the five-point size, which had 
never been cut in Memphis Light, 
the height of lower-case characters 
was made greater than is usual in 
the proportion of five- to six-point. 
This insured easier readability. In 
both sizes, small caps were made 
taller than usual in proportion to 
the height of the caps. 

From that point on, Ward’s ex- 
ecutives worked in close touch with 
Sol. Hess, art director, Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Company, through 
the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, and after the necessary draw- 
ings were made and corrected, the 
type was cut in five- and six-point 
sizes, with small caps and italics. 


Giue- and six-point sizes of the new Ward type, 2-point leaded 


THE RAGLAN CHESTERFIELD... practical and versatile. 
Master-tailored in your choice of three sports woolens 
. right with all your casual clothes from slacks to 
suits. Refreshingly young with its easy boxy lines, 
correct even to the traditional velvet collar and wide 
peaked lapels. Expertly tailored raglan shoulders 
are nice and roomy, the better to slide over suits... 
neat English welt seam finish ... two deep slash 
pockets, one simulated breast pocket. Inside sling 
straps so you can toss it rakishly over your shoulders. 
Interlined for winter warmth. 
Sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size Scale on Page 34. 
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THE RAGLAN CHESTERFIELD... practical and ver- 
satile. Master-tailored in your choice of three 
sports woolens ... right with all your casual 
clothes from slacks to suits. Refreshingly young 
with its easy boxy lines, correct even to the tradi- 
tional velvet collar and wide peaked lapels. 
Expertly tailored raglan shoulders are nice and 
roomy, the better to slide over suits... neat 
English welt seam finish ... two deep slash pock- 
Sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size Scale on Page 34 
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This much was accomplished be- 
fore the war began to restrict oper- 
ations, and while it was found that 
priorities would be granted for the 
necessary materials for cutting the 
seven- and eight-point sizes, Ward 
executives felt that the patriotic 
thing to do would be to allow those 
metals to be diverted to war work. 

The original idea having been to 
clean up the pages, no bold-face 
was cut, but in the first edition of 
the catalog for Christmas, 1942, a 
sans-serif bold was used for catalog 
numbers and some other minor 
heads. In the Fall and Winter, 1943, 
edition, the new type, which has no 
official name, but is Monotype No. 
505J, will be used throughout the 
book, with no bold-faced numbers 
or sub-heads. 

To tie in with the new light-face 
type, a standard type of “hand-let- 
tered” monotone script has been 
adopted for the main heads. A 
square-serif type that is on the 
order of Stymie Medium, somewhat 
extended, with serifs lengthened, 
has been adopted for smaller heads. 
These two headline types are hand- 
lettered by a photographic process 
which speeds up the lettering great- 
ly, and improves its uniformity. 

Also in line with the new policy, 
identifying names and numbers, 
which are usually included next to 
the product in the illustrations, 
have been toned down so that the 
effect of the page cannot be termed 
spotty. Uniform key letters and fig- 
ures were cut in ten- and twelve- 
point sizes (caps A to Z, figures 1 to 
50). These characters were designed 
after News Gothic Condensed, with 
some alterations, and enclosed in 
rectangles with rounded corners. 

In mail-order circles, this new 
typographic policy has caused much 
controversy. Some mail-order men 
feel that Montgomery Ward and 
Company is tearing loose from the 
traditional mail-order selling too 
quickly. Others like it because it 
places the picture of the merchan- 
dise and the type description in 
proper relationship, and permits 
finer, cleaner looking pages. 

When the first edition employing 
the new type appeared in the field, 
the Robert Simpson Company, with 
head offices in Toronto, Canada, 
asked permission of Ward to use the 
type in its own catalog. This per- 
mission was granted, and mats were 
furnished to that company. 
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ONDER WHY PRINTING SALES- 

MEN and envelope houses 

do not pull together better. 
Each group has a specialized knowl- 
edge of the market for direct-by- 
mail advertising. Each group has 
information the other could use to 
advantage. If their knowledge could 
be pooled it might easily mean 
more business for both. 

The chief cause of misunder- 
standing is, of course, the practice 
of most envelope houses of selling 
direct to the consumer. This prac- 
tice by-passes the printer leaving 
him out of the envelope picture; 
and while it saves the customer 
some immediate cash it too often 
makes a step-child of the envelope, 
causing it to be regarded as a nec- 
essary evil rather than an integral 
part of the mailing. 

Because printers sell and manu- 
facture the enclosures and are often 
called upon for advice in their 
preparation, it seems logical that 
they should complete the job by 
handling the envelope as well. Cer- 
tainly the mailing and its wrapper 
are most likely to pull together 
when they are handled as a unit. 

Moreover, with war needs call- 
ing for the utmost economy in the 
use of paper, it becomes more and 
more important to cover the en- 
tire mailing with printing. Which 
means printing as much of the 
selling message on the envelope 
as can be carried consistent with 
postal regulations. There soon may 
be no more justification for blank 
space on the envelope than there 
is for blank pages in the enclosure. 

Some of the more progressive en- 
velope houses have already accom- 


plished much along these lines; 
and many of their ideas have been 
surprisingly effective. For example, 
one firm printed a special offer on 
the outside of an envelope which 
carried a catalog. The offer was 
not repeated or even mentioned 
in the enclosure. Yet the profit 
from the sales resulting was suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of all the en- 
velopes used on the mailing and 
leave several hundred dollars over. 

In another case an advertisement 
printed on the envelope and not 
duplicated in the catalog within 
pulled as well as a double-page 
spread in the catalog itself. Area 
for area the envelope did a better 
job of selling than the enclosure. 
Or, to put it another way, by using 
the envelope at its full value as a 
message carrier the advertiser saved 
paper that would have been needed 
for two more pages of catalog. 

Still other methods of increasing 
the pulling power of mailings have 
been discovered by envelope manu- 
facturers. One is to print an adroit 
advertising message on the return 
envelope. Another is to print the 
return envelope in striking color 
combinations. Both of these devices 
for increasing returns are made 
more effective by careful testing 
and trying out new ideas until the 
most effective one is found. 

Still another idea, and this is 
a paper saver, is an order blank 
which is die-cut, scored, and is 
gummed so that the prospect can 
fold it into a return envelope. This 
saves the paper which would have 
been needed for a return envelope. 
and through a tricky layout brings 
an additional selling message to 
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the prospect as he folds the order 


up to seal it. 

Two other variations of this 
order-blank envelope idea are in 
use. One is a coupon attached to 
a printed letter. In this case the 
selling story is printed in the form 
of a letter or in conventional (or 
unconventional) type form with a 
coupon attached at the bottom. 
The prospect simply fills out the 
coupon, folds up and seals the 
whole message and the reply is 
ready for mailing. No extra paper 
is needed for an envelope and the 
prospect has no problem of finding 
an envelope once he has decided 
to return the coupon. 

A second variety of reply fold- 
up makes use of a check printed 
on the bottom of the order blank 
and overprinted with safety ink to 
prevent tampering. Here again is a 
saving of paper and of the pros- 
pect’s time because the order blank, 
the check, and the envelope are all 
in one piece. 

Another interesting development 
permits the full use of both sides 
of the commercial sizes of en- 
velopes for advertising. By chang- 
ing the shape of the flap and side 
seams it is possible to use the flap 
side for the address. A clear space 
for the address is left that meets 
post-office requirements and the re- 
mainder of the flap side is filled 
with the.corner card and an adver- 
tising message. This leaves the en- 
tire back of the envelope (which 
would be the front in the conven- 
tional style) available for an un- 
broken advertising display. 

Here is still another idea sug- 
gested by an envelope man who 
formerly ran a successful printing 
business in the Mid-West. When 
you sell a mailing in two or more 
colors sell the envelope at the same 
time. Then you can lay out the 
job in such a manner that the en- 
velope can be run with the folder 
or brochure, on the same paper 
and with the same impression. This 
gives an exact match for paper 
and ink, something the customer 
cannot get when he buys envelopes 
separately. Your local envelope 
house will be glad to die-cut and 
gum the envelopes for you from 
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the printed sheets and you get the 
extra profit from the envelopes. 

Furthermore, this same salesman 
has on more than one occasion 
called to sell an envelope idea and 
wound up by selling both the en- 
velope and a letterhead to match 
from the same idea. 

What is there in all this for the 
printing salesman? Well, in the 
first place, anything that makes di- 
rect mail more effective increases 
the demand for it and for the 
printing that goes into it. 

Second. By printing the enve- 
lopes and leaving their manufac- 
ture to an envelope house we can 
add to our sales. 





Third. It will be money in our 
pockets to know more about some 
of the ideas which progressive en- 
velope houses have developed. 

Fourth. We have information that 
would help the envelope houses. 
We generally hear of new mailings 
before they do. We hear of many 
mailings they do not know exist; 
and we usually have a closer con- 
tact and know how to improve the 
envelopes. 

In any event it is likely that a 
printing salesman needs a close ac- 
quaintance with a good envelope 
house as much as he needs one 
with a good engraver, ink man, or 
paper house. 














BUYING PRINTING ON 
THE CORRECT BASIS 


The Difference Between Printing 
for Internal and for External Use 


% Printing which is used within a business house 
goes into overhead expense. Printing which is used 
for distribution outside the firm among customers 
and prospective customers should be considered as 
an investment. 

Printing for internal use can be purchased on a 
basis of economy—cost is paramount to quality with 
the reservation that the printed pieces be adequate 
for efficient use. 

Printing for external use should be purchased on 
a basis of quality—the effect and result from each 
printed piece is far more important than the unit cost. 

















To buy printing on the correct basis, consideration should be given to 
the use to which the printing is to be put. Economy and Quality should 
not be placed on the same level. 

Some buyers of printing think in terms of price and mass—so many 
pieces for a certain price. The buyer should remember that although he 
buys his printing in quantities of thousands, it is used by the single piece 
when it goes to customers or prospects. His proposition succeeds or fails 
with the impression made by the single piece. The buyer is not purchasing 
paper, type, ink, binding in combination as materials, but is in reality 
purchasing results, sales, profits. 

On the average something in excess of 75 per cent of a firm’s printing 
is used for distribution outside the institution. That establishes the prin- 
ciple of buying on a basis of QUALITY rather than on a basis of 
ECONOMY ... 

“When buying printing, work with your printer on the purpose of the printed 
piece as well as the price of it.” —San Francisco Business. 

And The Hollenbeck Press, of Indianapolis, is an institution you CAN 
work with. For more than half a century this printing establishment has 
been devoted to the shrine of Service. Not restive, fluttering service that 
accomplishes little; nor yet the servile, fawning sort. But just the old- 
fashioned spirit of sincere helpfulness. A spirit that is generated in the 
front office, and manifests itself throughout the shop. The spirit of The 
Hollenbeck Press. 

Founded in the day of the master craftsman, through five decades, 
Hollenbeck has continually absorbed new ideas, yet clung tenaciously to 
old ideals, becoming with each succeeding season more firmly intrenched 
in the confidence of its customers. 



































When The Hollenbeck Press, Indianapolis, talks about quality printing, it pays to sit up and take notice 
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William Kurtz and the Beginnings 
of Process Printing 


more than any other for making practical use of process-color printing @ B yY q: Aanrace McGarland 


HE SECOND PART Of this title can 
| only be touched lightly, because 
others with access to original 
documents have studied and are yet 
studying it. On my desk are a dozen 
references to these inquiries about 
a method of color printing which 
has come to dominate the situation. 
Edward Epstean, of vast experi- 
ence and tireless energy 
as an engraver and in- 
vestigator, has privately 
published “The Begin- 
nings of the Three-Color 
Process in the United 
States”; Stephen H. Hor- 
gan, a very persistent 
and thoughtful student 
of the typographic arts, 
studied the situation for 
many years, and added 
much to the scanty rec- 
ords that have been kept. 
But it may be assumed 
that the discoveries of 
the theories which un- 
derlie the superimposi- 
tion of the three primary 
colors to produce any 
and all colors as well as 
black and white, were 
made in Germany by 
Heinrich Wilhelm Vogel 
around 1885. 

Always he and his two 
assistants, Adolf Miethe 
and Arthur Traube, were 
up against the uneven- 
ness with which the pri- 
mary colors are recorded 
on a silver emulsion by 
the ordinary methods. It was as 
they and their successors began to 
prepare the plates on which color 
impressions would be recorded, and 
to provide such ray filters as would 
make the accurate separation, that 
the magic of three-color appeared. 

(Octogenarian as I am, I never 
can stand back of a press as the 
blue impression is being put on a 
sheet without a renewed sense of 
wonder that this application should 
change the unattractive yellow and 


red first impressions to the magic 
of reality. 

Nor can I forget the thrill that 
pervaded me when in October, 1907, 
on smuggled Lumiere autochrome 
plates, the first exposures were 
made here which showed the trans- 
mission to the photographic plate 
of this three-color magic.) 


William Kurtz, artist and engraver, was born in Germany, apprenticed to a 
lithographer, and settled in New York, where he developed three-color process 


For the purpose of this paper let 
us assume that the discovery has 
been made and its study is proceed- 
ing, principally in Berlin. It is my 
thought to present the relation to 
it of one man with whom I came to 
have, well-nigh a half-century ago, 
an intimate relation, and in whose 
establishment I aided in developing 
the wonder of three-color. 

(Quite incidentally I ought to say 
at once that three-color usually 
means four-color in the actual num- 


Reminiscences of a close associate of that 


great engraver, who was perhaps responsible 


ber of impressions used, for while 
there isn’t any doubt as to the prov- 
able fact that the three primaries 
superimposed will bring everything 
into true color significance, there is 
neither any doubt that the situation 
is simplified and bettered if there 
is some sort of a key impression 
serving to harmonize all these tones, 
this being supplied in the 
lithographer’s gray key 
plate of my early days, 
or in the black impres- 
sion which today carries 
the text that makes the 
whole thing possible.) 

Probably the shrewd- 
est and most persistent 
of the investigators who 
made this thing possible 
in America was William 
Kurtz, born in Germany 
in 1834, but who made 
his world contribution 
mostly in New York City, 
where he established a 
photographic studio, de- 
veloping it to such high 
ideals that it became a 
great success. 

He it was who found 
the necessity, about the 
time of the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago, 
for using such modifica- 
tions in plate and lens 
treatment as would give 
what he called azaline 
photographs of true ren- 
dition of color, and for 
this achievement.this Ex- 
position awarded high recognition. 

It was Kurtz, an artist to his fin- 
ger tips, who combined with this 
intimate color perception the de- 
velopment of halftone in such fash- 
ion that he came to make all the 
fine halftones used by the maga- 
zines in the last decade of the pre- 
ceding century. 

Now where doI, a country printer, 
get into this picture? To be sure, I 
had with the aid of a Philadelphia 
wood engraver much earlier printed 
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a picture of a radish in seven im- 
pressions which seemed very re- 
markable to me, and indeed to the 
customer. I was, and am, deeply in- 
terested in flowers, and it was this 
inclination which brought me into 
contact with William B. Howland, 
then the publisher of the Outlook. 
I visited him in New York City, and 
through him got to know that there 
was being developed a fascinating 
color process. 

From this connection there came 
an invitation on October 20, 1894, 
to hang my Harrisburg printing 
business on a nail and come to New 
York City to manage the Coloritype 
Company then in existence and do- 
ing what seemed to me, as I saw 
evidences of it, some very marvelous 
work in true natural color. I ac- 
cepted, and spent nearly a year os- 
tensibly in charge of operations of 
the company in a seven-story build- 
ing on Lafayette Place. 

The Coloritype establishment in- 
cluded typographic presses, one or 
two of them of the Hoe stop-cyl- 
inder type, and lithographic presses, 
together with a fairly well equipped 
engraving establishment on the top 
floor in which the halftone work 
was done that had given Mr. Kurtz 
much fame but very little fortune. 

There were gathered in this es- 
tablishment some very wonderful 
men, but the whole thing revolved 
around Mr. Kurtz himself, who, a 
genial and lovable German, had 
very little conception of modern 
business methods. He did have ac- 
quaintance with the men who knew 
the importance of color in the art 
world, and the board of directors he 
had gathered into his company in- 
cluded not only William B. How- 
land, but also W. W. Ellsworth, then 
secretary of the Century Company, 
and, most important of all for me, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, a painter, a 
writer, and a bridge-builder. 

In this establishment there was 
a minimum of management and not 
even a desk for the manager, who 
promptly felt: as if he had to keep 
track of what was going on. 

To Mr. Kurtz flowed hard things 
to do. Thus when Elihu Vedder, the 
famous American-born artist who 
spent most of his lifetime in Rome 
save for occasional home visits, dur- 
ing several of which he did great 
murals in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, had completed an 
imaginative idea of Lazarus as he 
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awakened after Christ brought him 
from the tomb, Mr. Kurtz agreed to 
reproduce it, and did, almost full 
size. I have in my summer home a 
precious print made from this won- 
derful painting, recalling the mem- 
ories during which every night I 
locked my office desk on the original 
until its overpowering quality pre- 
vented any work being done. 





@ Dr. J. Horace McFarland, head of 
The Mount Pleasant Press in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, went on from the 
beginnings he describes in the ac- 
companying article to become the 
leading specialist in horticultural 
printing in this country. His flower 
garden boasts 800 varieties of roses, 
and over a thousand other varieties 
of plants. He has a collection of 
50,000 negatives of flower subjects. 











But it was “Hop” Smith, as we 
came to know him, who was doing 
things at that time. The manager 
who preceded me, Henry T. Thomas, 
had arranged that Mr. Smith have 
a monumental production on “Ven- 
ice of Today,” which was schemed 
to appear in twenty parts with re- 
productions in it, both in color and 
black-and-white, of things Smith 
saw in the wonder city on the Adri- 
atic. As the reproduction of some of 
these marvelous crayons and paint- 
ings progressed, Mr. Smith, with 
good-humored criticisms, took pity 
on the country boy from Pennsyl- 
vania’s capital and taught me the 
whole theory of color. 

That “Venice of Today” was com- 
pleted I have evidence on my desk, 
because I have one of the few exist- 
ing complete sets, not yet bound. 


The typography on this book was 
done by the firm of J. J. Little & 
Ives Company, then ranking with 
the DeVinne Press. 

But neither the Lazarus nor the 
Venice nor any other of the won- 
derful experimental items passing 
through the presses of the Colori- 
type Company couid provide for 
meeting payrolls, and there had to 
be a flow of commercial work done 
in competition with the lithogra- 
phers. Under Mr. Kurtz’s ideas work 
could never be cheap even if there 
were but three impressions instead 
of a dozen to complete a subject. 
So the competitive effort was un- 
dertaken, and all sorts of things 
were done with color, always well 
but seldom with profit. 

It was my difficult job to put busi- 
ness into the concern, get out the 
orders given to us somewhat near 
the time promised, and try to make 
a profit. There were old family dif- 
ficulties and business connections 
which did not work toward a profit, 
and these I had to face. 

I could see that my own horticul- 
tural specialty could be used, and I 
went after that, having one fall- 
down which is amusing to contem- 
plate now but was sour enough 
when it happened. I secured a com- 
mission from a seedsman to do a 
picture of the lawn in Central Park, 
to be used for selling lawn grass 
seed. The amazing photographer of 
the Coloritype Company, Alois Te- 
jeda, managed to make the three 
exposures and secure perfect nega- 
tives and positives which we trans- 
ferred to copper and printed. 

Alas, the customer wouldn’t touch 
them because they were too true! 
It was mid-October when the at- 
tempt was made and an early frost 
had so yellowed the color of the 
grass that it could not possibly serve 
as an advertisement of what the 
grass would look like in the spring. 

Another thing happened, however, 
which showed the possibilities of the 
color process. I spent a week-end 
early in 1895 in Connecticut, bring- 
ing from South Glastonbury some 
marvelous bunches of strawberries 
picked that same morning with the 
dew on them and carried with the 
utmost care to the studio. A perfect 
reproduction promptly followed and 
those berries came alive on paper. 

There were troubles of all sorts, as 
well as satisfying successes. When 
it finally became obvious that my 
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type of Scotch-Pennsylvania Dutch 
business methods would not hold 
for this establishment, I resigned, 
though it took nearly four months 
before I could get my resignation 
accepted, during which time I con- 
tinued the regular weekly payroll 
hustle. I made the bargain with the 
directors that I was to have a free 
rein for my last thirty days, and 
during that time I made a profit. 

The method that was used on 
Lafayette Place was the application 
of the Vogel process, ray filters, and 
plate-bathing methods, indiffer- 
ently to either stone or to copper 
for typographic printing. In “Ven- 
ice of Today” a subject might be 
all from stone or part from stone, 
but both methods were indifferently 
used, the lithographic superintend- 
ent, Mr. Weidman, being a supreme 
craftsman and always under the 
eye of Mr. Kurtz himself. 

During the time when the capital 
subscribed to this Coloritype enter- 
prise was being used in the artistic 
perfection of the things attempted, 
it was Mr. Kurtz’s high ideals that 
produced results which have never 
been bettered materially. 

On my desk as I write are exam- 
ples of some Coloritype work which 
I would not know how to have 
equaled today. The work done by 
this company was pioneer work. It 
was expensively done. When the 
company had finally to give up its 
franchises and processes to a fa- 
mous electrotyper, F. A. Ringler, he 
had high hopes of carrying things 
through to large profit. This meant 
more of a reorganization than he 
was able to carry through. So the 
contribution of the Coloritype Com- 
pany was definitely that of making 
practicable the application of the 
three-color process commercially as 
well as artistically. Better work has 
never been done than came from 
the presses on Lafayette Place, both 
as to truth of artistic reproduction 
and as to commercial practicability. 

I have only the deepest respect 
for all who worked with me, some- 
times with scraps and almost tears, 
to do these good things, and par- 
ticularly for the genial old German 
about whose kindly methods I could 
tell many an interesting tale, even 
when I was at variance with him. I 
believe it is fair to say that it was 
the Coloritype Company in 1893-96 
which made process color printing 
practicable in the United States. 


WOODSMEN ESSENTIAL 


After Ruinous Delay, Government Classifies 
Choppers as Necessary 


Wood Pulp Inventories Continue to Shrink 


Continued Shortages Foreshadow Further 
Cuts in Paper for Both Military 
and Civilian Uses 


@ HERE Is NEWS for printers and 
publishers suffering because of the 
increasing shortage of printing and 
other papers: The War Production 
Board has declared cutting of pulp- 
wood “essential” and has called for 
a “wood for war” campaign to in- 
crease its production and conver- 
sion for printing and wrapping pur- 
poses. In consequence, all the local 
draft boards are being instructed to 
give consideration to placing on a 
deferred basis those registrants in 
their areas engaged in such activity. 

Thus belatedly, official Washing- 
ton is becoming aware that paper is 
an essential war commodity and 
that its shortage is due to the elimi- 
nation of skilled men from the work 
in the larger forests where cutting 
of trees for pulpwood is big busi- 
ness, and also from the farms in 
paper producing areas where such 
work is winter occupation for the 
farmers, and pulpwood a by-product. 

Informed paper men who have 
been interviewed are of the opinion 
that the reserve stocks of pulpwood 
have been permitted to get too low, 
and they say that the belated efforts 
of the officials at Washington will 
not avert the closing of many paper 
mills within the next few months. 

These practical men of the indus- 
try aver that the real damage was 
done in the winters of 1941 and 1942, 
when the skilled men who should 
have been cutting pulpwood were 
withdrawn from their jobs. They 
say that unskilled men rushing into 
the forests with axes and saws, now 
or next winter, will not solve the 
problem of the scarcity of pulp- 
wood. It requires, so these analysts 
believe, at least 20,000 experienced 
woodsmen now in the armed serv- 
ices to get back on the job to do 
selective tree cutting, at once, to 
tide over the situation. In addition 
a united coordinated, continuous 
program of production in the pulp 
and paper industry, comparable to 
the schedules now operative to pro- 


duce other “essential” war mate-- 
rials is needed. 

The loud alarms concerning the 
possibility of closing hundreds of 
paper mills this autumn have been 
sounded by trade associations in the 
industry, which by the way are lack- 
ing in a united public policy because 
there are forty-two divisions, each 
engaged in its own individualistic 
routine of activity. 

However, official Washington did 
not apparently hear or heed these 
alarms until our newsprint became 
scarcer, and uses of book papers 
were also curtailed so that newspa- 
pers, magazines, and trade publica- 
tions were obliged to cut margins, 
reduce over-all sizes of issues, use 
lighter weights of paper, and to cur- 
tail circulation which is the very 
life-blood of any publishing busi- 
ness. When the daily newspapers, 
the weeklies, the magazines, and 
even the printers, lithographers, and 
converters doing war work began to 
howl, the officials in Washington 
gave listening ears to complaints. 

Now things are changing. Men, 
implements, and trucks are being 
rushed to the forests to produce and 
transport pulpwood. Newspaper as- 
sociations have joined in an adver- 
tising campaign to enlist farmers in 
twenty-seven states to enter into 
contests to cut pulpwood and get it 
to paper mills. Local pulpwood com- 
mittees are being urged in all mill 
areas to organize under the leader- 
ship of farm advisers and newspa- 
per editors to get pulpwood. Lead- 
ing magazines are planning to run 
articles about pulpwood, and thou- 
sands of pamphlets are to be dis- 
tributed to the effect that the op- 
eration of a free press is endan- 
gered for lack of paper. 

Not only are newspapers becom- 
ing aroused because of the increas- 
ing shortage of paper for their pur- 
poses, but the armed forces are be- 
coming alarmed because the source 
of supply of paper used for packag- 
ing the essential war materials is 
threatened. In order ‘to direct the 
attention of the general public to 
the essentiality of paper in war ac- 
tivities, and the manner in which it 
and other packaging materials are 
now used to insure efficient delivery 
of munitions to war areas, a war- 
time conference and exhibition will 
be held in the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, September 21 to 25, sponsored 
by the Technical Association of the 
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Pulp and Paper Industry. At that 
time various conferences of army 
and navy men will be held, and 
meetings of the managements and 
boards of directors of paper groups 
are being arranged to decide upon 
emergency actions aimed to avert 
the tragedy which would follow the 
breakdown of the paper production 
system in this country. 

Meanwhile, a further curtailment 
of 10 per cent in the use of news- 
print paper will become effective be- 
ginning the fourth quarter, October 
1. A further boost in price is also ex- 
pected because of increase of cost of 
Canadian pulp, and the lessened 
output of paper mills in our country 
which is due to the lack of experi- 
enced operators. 

Book paper mills refuse to predict 
what may take place after Septem- 
ber 1, and are not making any com- 
mitments as to their deliveries to 
any except to those concerns that 
have contracts with them. Even 
these contracts will be subject to 
whatever limitations and priorities 
the W.P.B. may institute. 


Why Tie the Comp’s Hands? 

Glenn Pagett, Indianapolis typogra- 
pher, did an interesting reset of the At- 
lantic Printing Service blotter in the 
May issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

But it seems to me that the faults of 
the original go back of the compositor 
and involve an editorial function (which 
is the case with most resets I’ve no- 
ticed). The original had no pattern be- 
cause the author had had no pattern in 
mind—apparently he just wrote out his 
copy like straight matter without any 
thought of how it might be displayed. 

No compositor or typographer can do 
anything useful to “display” what isn’t 
planned as display. Pagett just followed 
the copy and while his blotter has a 
pleasing appearance, it is not informa- 
tive and selling, and nothing like that 
can be done with it. 

“Announcement” is not a heading—a 
printed piece is presumed to be an an- 
nouncement—its display should give the 
announcement. “We take pleasure,” et 
cetera, is a bromide that was ridiculous 
thirty years ago—why waste any time 
getting at the message? In the list of 
“cards, folders,” et cetera, he followed 
the unrelated arrangement which had 
been arbitrarily adopted to squeeze the 
words into a lozenge shape—inciden- 
tally, leaving out such items as letter- 
heads, catalogs, et var. al. 

I made a rough tracing of what I 
have in mind—to put across in one 
glance the idea “Atlantic Printing Serv- 
ice, 7 Grove Street, Belmont,” in red, 
with rest in black. (It could stand larger 
size of stock as penciled in.) 
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Bond paper mills are divided in 
their attitudes. Most of them are 
stretching their respective dimin- 
ishing pulp supplies by producing 
thinner papers and by eliminating 
the items which would necessitate 
large stocks in the warehouses of 
distributors. 

On the other hand, the attitude 
of mills making rag-content papers 
shows that they are getting their 
inning. A bulletin from the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Corporation, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, expresses a 
different viewpoint from that ex- 
pressed by mill men generally. 

“Up-grading, as well as down- 
grading, is a positive method of in- 
creasing paper supply,” said C. H. 
Cooley, advertising manager of the 
company. “Whileup-grading hasnot 


=o fhe 
Editor 


Would appreciate your comment on 
this. It has long been my idea that a 
comp. can’t do anything worth while 
with unplanned copy that has to be 
followed—that the author or advertising 
man (which is my sphere) must have 
the main idea in his mind before he 
starts the layout and copy (I put them 
in that order) —Oakland, California. 


More Bread and Butter 

We, here at The Jensen Printing 
Company, consider Homer McKee’s ar- 
ticle, entitled “Bread, Butter, and Beef- 
steak,” to be one of the top articles writ- 
ten upon the particular subject under 
discussion in this article. 

We sincerely believe that an article of 
this nature, as well and as powerfully 
presented as this one, should be given 
wide circulation and therefore we are 
wondering if we could get your permis- 
sion to reprint this article and give it 
circulation throughout our trade area 
here in the Northwest. 

We, of course, would be more than 
willing to give the Tradepress Publish- 
ing Corporation, as well as Mr. McKee, 
credit. 

We shall be glad to hear from you 
upon this matter. 

J. B. RICHARDS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


received the publicity of down-grad- 
ing, it is definitely a vital factor in 
the paper situation, so let’s look at 
the picture as a whole. There is not 
now, nor ever has been, a shortage 
of cotton rags for conversion into 
paper and, furthermore, the use of 
rags means reclaiming a waste ma- 
terial and the conservation of man- 
power in the forests. The use of all- 
rag or rag-content papers releases 
chemical wood pulp so vital to our 
war needs in direct proportion to 
the amount of rag fiber they con- 
tain. The higher the rag content, 
the higher the percentage of wood 
pulp conserved for war needs. The 
paper and printing industries are 
vital to the war effort, and without 
them the war would soon end.... 
Most of those in the printing indus- 
try are aware of the many methods 
of conserving paper by mechanical 
means: by narrower margins, con- 
densed or smaller type, smaller 
forms, lighter weight papers, and so 
on. Few, however, are aware of the 
importance of saving chemical wood 
fiber by substituting rag fiber.” 


A Voice From England 

I must apologize for the delay in writ- 
ing you regarding the subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER standing in the 
name of my son, Capt. G. H. Rose, who 
has been on active service since 1939. 

After a great deal of trouble, permis- 
sion was obtained from H. M. Treasury 
to send you nine dollars in renewal of 
the subscription for two years, and our 
bankers, Barclays Bank, Dorchester, in- 
form us that this was sent to you on 
April 16 last. We trust that it has now 
reached you. 

Your magazine is read here with great 
interest not unmixed with envy at the 
comparatively easy conditions under 
which the craft in U.S. A. is now work- 
ing compared with those under which 
we struggle on. I rather gather you have 
attained the stage in war conditions 
which we reached in the early winter 
of 1940, and I sincerely hope it will end 
there, but I doubt it. 

Of course, I cannot say much, as I do 
not think the censor would like it, but 
we do feel here that so far as the war 
in Europe is concerned we have reached 
the “end of the beginning.” And after 
living and working for nearly three 
years within twenty minutes flying dis- 
tance of a German airfield you can 
imagine how we welcome the recent 
enemy defeats—not that any of us ever 
doubted ultimate victory. 

I shall be delighted to meet any of 
your readers and do what I can to make 
their stay in Dorchester interesting. 

G. ROSE 
Dorchester, England 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS PERTAINING TO PROOFREADING 


ARE SOLICITED AND WILL BE ANSWERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. REPLIES BY MAIL CANNOT BE MADE 


ENGLISH ENGLISH 


Last spring my wife wrote to her Eng- 
lish sister and spoke of the days when 
their good old grandmother dosed them 
with that vernal tonic sulphur and mo- 
lasses. “You have become a genuine 
American,” my sister-in-law commented 
in reply; “here, as you may remember, 
it is brimstone and treacle.” Interesting 
to the student of words, as most follow- 
ers of Proofroom are—eh, what say you? 
—Massachusetts. 

English English and American 
English are in many respects com- 
ing into a closer relationship, but 
there are still some surprising dif- 
ferences. Does not a good bit of 
British idiom still survive in parts 
of the Old Bay State? 


VICTORY GARDEN ENGLISH 


Am reading galleys of a seed catalog. 
Directions to the gardener read like 
this: “Plant from May 1 to 15.” Is this 
good, bad, or no matter?—Michigan. 


Presumably the querist’s idea is 
that “May 1” designates a date very 
clearly, but “15” by itself does not. 
That’s true, too—but you can’t im- 
agine any Victory gardener failing 
to get the sense of it. “From May 1 
to May 15” would be more precisely 
correct, and “May 1-15,” without the 
“from,” would be good. But many 
forms that would be questionable in 
a college text book are okay in a 
commercial catalog designed for 
reading by the masses. 


ACADEMIC ENGLISH 


You have more than once cited col- 
lege papers as examples of “how not 
to say it.” These are from a university 
alumni magazine: “His mates commit- 
ted only one unimportant error in the 
field,” and “an unknown number of 
others is engaged in civilian war work.” 
What say you, sir?—New York. 


What I have to say is that one ex- 
ample is at least debatable; the 
other, fine. What the first sample 
really says is that of unimportant 
errors the team committed only one 
—and how many important errors 
it committed is not stated. The act- 
ual meaning, of course, is that the 
team committed only one error, and 
that error was unimportant. And 
the comment is, “This is placing too 


much trust in the reader’s team- 
work. The expression is okay gram- 
matically, but simply does not ex- 
press the idea intended to be con- 
veyed. It is weak writing. If you 
mean something, say it; don’t use 
double talk. 

And as Proofroom readers well 
know by now, I like to say “a num- 
ber is,” even if a phrase carrying 
a plural noun does interject itself 
parenthetically: “of others.” “A 
number” is still the subject, and it 
is a singular noun. But this is a field 
of debate, and of variant usages. 


WE HAVE BEEN 


GREATLY 


WORRIED 






+... Over our inability to main- 
tain our usual prompt deliveries 
during the past few months. How- 
ever, we are now happy to an- 
nounce that for the present, at 
least, we are able to render 
Prompt service, and barring un- 
foreseen complications we can 
give renewed assurance that old 
time Keys Service is still avail- 
able, notwithstanding the fact that 
our Honor Roll of men in the armed 
forces proudly bears the names of 
thirteen Keys craftsmen. Be as- 
sured that we are always eager 
to serve you well, so please call 
on us frequently. 


Keys Printing Company, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, wanted to crow about its ability to give 
service as usual in this copy from a mailing card 





IT PAIRS WITH SACRIFUSS 


Heard on the radio (many times): 
ee-fective. Me no like—New York. 


I don’t like it, either. The radio 
must have strong influence on the 
public mind. Radio pronunciations 
are probably reflected in many per- 
sons’ writing, in division of words. 
Whether the writer knows it or not, 
pronunciation and division work to- 
gether: pronunciation is division in 
speech, and division in print is pro- 
nunciation on paper. I am sure 
there are persons who, hearing and 
saying “ee-fective,” would divide it 
that way, either dropping one of the 
fs or running them both over to the 
next line. The word should be pro- 
nounced and written or printed 
with this syllabication: ef-fec-tive. 
The American public is amazingly 
heedless of these fine points of good 
usage and clearness. 


AND AGAIN—COMPOUNDING 

Seen in a gardening magazine: “wild 
flower growers.” Which is wild, the 
flowers or the growers?—Maryland. 

Whether this Free-State querist is 
merely curious or a bit mischievous, 
the answer is: Could be either, as he 
writes the expression. Wild-flower 
growers are wild flower-growers 
when the wild flowers don’t act 
right. As noted in another para- 
graph, modern usage is strongly on 
the side of hyphening compound 
adjectives. This style is not compli- 
mentary to the reader, but it does 
play the game safe. 


“PRINTSHOP ENGINEERING" 


In the case discussed in the April 
number, I agree that extra space be- 
tween sentences would have made the 
meaning clear. Better yet, in case the 
house permits no extra space between 
sentences, would be to pull the “U. S.” 
together. Such abbreviations for single 
entities look much better without space. 
The shoulder on the period is sufficient 
separation. Then, if ordinary spacing 
followed the sentence preceding, one 
would have “a wholly new type of con- 
struction in the U.S. Engineers took it 
up.” The best typography would forbid 
abbreviating “United States” where a 
word is required.—California. 

Thank you, good old California. 
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ATWITTER 

Would you write “all atwitter” or “all 
a twitter”?—Idaho. 

Well, sir, I was tricky when I put 
the head on this item. The word, ap- 
pearing alone and with capital “a,” 
does not (it seems to me) register 
instantaneously; it looks like “at- 
witter,” which means nothing at all. 
First, “all a twitter” is not good; it 
does not reflect the tight hook-up— 
which “atwitter”’ makes too tight. 

Dr. Thorndike, in his Senior Dic- 
tionary, says under entry “a”: “on; 
in; into; to; in course of.” It’s a 
long time since I studied philology, 
but I think we have this “a” not 
only in such words as Dr. Thorndike 
cites as examples (“abed, aglow, go 
afishing”) but also in such familiar 
words as alive, asleep, alone, awake. 
The prepositional relation is, how- 
ever, more sharply evident in such 
words as afire, aflood. 

The good doctor, you will note, 
does not use the hyphen; he writes 
“afishing.” I prefer to use it: a-fish- 
ing, a-hunting, the frog who would 
a-wooing go. But I would write 
aflame, abed, aglow, and others. It 
seems, when analyzed a bit, that the 
lexicographers are coldly scientific, 
while my personal usage is more 
warmly human; that is, instead of 
squeezing these words into corsets 
of exact rule, my usage is governed 
by considerations of the reader’s 
ease and convenience. I seem “just 
naturally” to use the hyphen or to 
omit it according to the standing of 
the individual expression in com- 
mon usage, the degree to which it 
is used without consciousness of al- 
ternative style possibilities. 


ALL OUT OF STEP BUT— 

For some reason, whether sensible or 
not I don’t know, this office is bothered 
by brimjul, which is in all the diction- 
aries to which I have access. Can you 
help us?—Utah. 

At least I can give you my ideas 
on this most interesting problem— 
and I hope they will prove helpful. 
First, consider these words: cupful, 
spoonful, boxful, tubful. They are 
all nouns. You entertain a houseful 
of company—and then you have a 
house full of company, a house that 
is full of company. You load your 
pet pipe with a pipeful of tobacco, 
and you have a pipe (that is) full of 
baccy. Study the nouns and adjec- 
tives in these expressions, and light 
will begin to shine upon the field of 
your perplexity. 
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A SILLY TEXAS STORY 


@ Even in wartime we have fun! A 
recent issue of Editor and Publisher 
carried the following story for hot 
weather consumption: 

The Houston (Texas) Press style- 
book admonishes reporters against 
the use of clichés and bromides. 
Among the examples given is the 
word "bailiff." 

"Don't write ‘bailiff of the court.’ 
What else can there be a bailiff of ?" 

"Hay," an office wag scrawled in 
with pencil. 











OO Og 


Brimful would LOGICALLY mean 
the full of a brim, or a quantity suf- 
ficient to fill a brim. But you do not 
fill a brim, you fill a cup or bowl 
TO the brim—and then it is brim- 
full (not brimful). Similar forms 
are ice-cold, knee-high, brick-red, 
stone-hard, grass-green, and any 
number of other compounds of a 
noun with an adjective—such as 
brim-full. To me these examples 
seem to clinch the argument for 
brim-full and against brimful once 
and forever. What do other Proof- 
roomers think of it? Let’s settle this 
matter of style. 

P.S.—Many would write it “brim 
full,” thus turning “brim” into an 
adverb. 


WHATCHA MEAN—"OFFICIAL"? 


What are the official colors of the 
United States—red, white and blue, or 
red, white, and blue?—Wisconsin. 


The answer is easy: The Huns 
and Japs know it, and it’s a long 
way past measure in terms of punc- 
tuation. Still, the query is interest- 
ing, and it would be helpful to know 
whether there is something on the 
statute books that would furnish a 
real answer. Can any of you folks 
shed light on this question? If so, 
please—— 


OS 200600 0S 0 


O.P.A. TAMES GRAVITY 
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@ A newspaper in Jackson, Missis- | 
sippi, reports that the Office of Price j 
Administration has decided that the Y 
force of gravity must be controlled. | 
A headline in that paper, reported 
fo) 


OPA HERE SAYS 
ALL MUST STICK 


| 

| 

( Editor and Publisher recently, says: 
| 

( TO CEILINGS 
fo) 
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SUBJECTIVE— 

Too many of the questions sent in to 
Proofroom require a subjective answer. 
For instance, the one on “Rayshuns 
or “Rashuns.” The Army insists on 
“rashuns.” I, too, prefer “rashuns” now, 
but six months ago I preferred “ray- 
shuns.” Who is the Army? Well, it hap- 
pens to be tops nowadays.—Indiana. 

My two Lt.-Cmdr. sons would not 
think much of the Old Man if he 
let the Navy be dismissed in this 
cavalier manner—but I suppose the 
Navy says rashuns, too. Maybe the 
Porters, the Bainbridges, the Farra- 
guts, and all the glorious rest of ’°em 
did, too; I dunno. But I hold my 
ground; I distinctly do NOT recog- 
nize the Army, the Navy, the Ma- 
rines, the WAACS and the WAVES 
and the SPARS—the police and fire 
departments, the FBI and Uncle 
Henry Wallace as final authorities 
on words and American language 
usage. I’m down, but not licked! 


USE UNCOMMON SENSE! 

In setting type for a small dictionary 
section in a reference book I had an 
obvious error in copy, which I corrected. 
Probably the proofreader noticed what 
I had done, but nobody said anything. 
I am slightly uneasy about it, however. 
This time it was okay, but what about 
next time? My luck might not be so 
good.—Ohio. 

Right! It’s good to have courage 
—and it’s also good to have some 
restraining sense of possible dan- 
ger. The error was indeed obvious 
(this time); the letter describes it 
as a misplaced accent, one that is 
completely impossible: di’smal for 
dis’mal. To have given the type- 
setter a “call” for correcting that 
would have been the work of none 
but a bully. The proofreader who 
passed it with the compo’s correc- 
tion had (J think) uncommon sense. 

This particular instance of as- 
sumption of editorial responsibility 
was okay, but the next time out the 
compo might come a cropper. He 
might be led astray by the Yankee 
tendency to change accents for the 
same word appearing as noun or as 
verb—per’ fume, noun, and perfume’, 
verb—and the lexicographer might 
not go as far as the Man at the Ma- 
chine would. Soldiers who are dis- 
charged’ say they have their dis’- 
charge, but the dictionaries do not 
recognize that as a correct differ- 
entiation. I have only praise for this 
man’s action in this particular in- 
stance, but I must also praise him 
for his perception of possible com- 
plications in future. 
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Illustrations show how spreads were designed to use some old halftones and some new ones. Halftones in the white V 
were partly old, but were round-cornered to help the design. Halftones in the bottom spread were made up for this 
job. Small illustration at top of right-hand column shows how the V-fold was used on the cover, even though the stock 
was too small for full width covers. At bottom is shown stripes of blue cover, white cover, and red printed over white 


laps FANTASHAPE [9 pattern nly} 
(0 Rev Glencoe Frame 


ALL-PURPOSE 


—Sashions 


by UHLEMANN 





A good example of how planning 
*. job before the work begins will 
reap dividends is the catalog of Uhle- 
mann Optical Company, chief fea- 
tures of which appear on this page. 

Designed by Edward C. Schubert, 
salesman and typographer for Neely 
Printing Company, Chicago, in coop- 
eration with A. K. Reiger of the op- 
tical company, the job presented many 
“insurmountable” obstacles, each of 
which became an advantage. 

It was decided to use the V-fold on 
the cover, but Strathmore Fiesta with 
the red deckle (cutting two out of a 
sheet) was not large enough to make 
the cover full width of the book. 

To overcome this difficulty, a blue 
second cover was used as a back- 
ground and the V-fold was allowed 
to run short of the width, on both the 
front and the back covers. A broad 
red stripe was printed on the back 
cover, giving a red, white, and blue 
(cover stock) effect, and making it ap- 
pear that the short fold was planned. 

The next difficulty that arose was 
the fact that the customer had some 
old halftones of various models of 
glasses, and wanted to incorporate 
them in the book along with the new 
halftones ‘of other models. 

An arrangement of these halftones 
was decided upon that would produce 
a V design on each of the spreads. 
Wherever new halftones were to be 
made, solid brown Vs were made. On 
pages where the old and new half- 
tones appeared, only the V was white, 
on a brown background. 





There’s Economy in Rough Layout 


Time spent in making preliminary layouts and planning even 


small jobs gives big returns in time and money e by S ° R. Johnion 


@ ROUGH PRELIMINARY LAYOUTS OF 
pencil sketches for printing, a nec- 
essary practice in today’s economy, 
are completely lacking in many 
printing plants—some surprisingly 
large plants, too. This is probably 
due to the fact that many look upon 
layout as a deep, dark secret, in- 
dulged in only by the largest plants 
with art departments. 

In reality, every printer and pub- 
lisher can use layouts very easily if 
he follows several simple, well de- 
fined rules. 

If the principles are applied to 
layout of pages, both in magazines 
and newspapers, results will more 
than justify the expenditure of a 
little time in early planning. 

The main principle to keep upper- 
most in mind in making a layout is 
balance. This is achieved by posi- 
tioning blocks of color, or dark, me- 
dium, or light tones in black ink, 
and choice of types. 

Types with a delicate line or fine 
serifs are suited to the advertising 
of jewels, fine watches, fine clothes, 
and similar articles. 

Heavy types, of the style of Kabel 
Bold, Cooper, or Franklin Black, and 
the bolder Gothics, are more suit- 
able for the display of heavy ma- 
chinery, guns, or a message tied in 
with the war. 

The choice of type, in this way, 
strikes a balance between the idea 
of the advertiser and the physical 
impact of the finished advertise- 
ment on the eye. 

Having decided on the types to 
achieve a balance of ideas, the next 
thing is to decide on a design for 
the message that tells the story but 
maintains the element of balance. 
Indeed, by achieving balance the 
story is told much better. 

There are two types of layout, 
formal and informal. Both rely on 
balance for effect, and both can be 
improved by spending five or ten 
minutes in preliminary planning. 
Time thus spent is not wasted. It 
pays good dividends in the compos- 
ing room—saving time and changes. 

ForMAL—In this type the adver- 
tisement can be split by a line 
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drawn through the center, giving 
two halves of equal tonal value. 
Both halves approximately balance 
the outline of the type and illustra- 
tion masses on either side of the 
dividing line having the same shape. 
The halves of the advertisement are 
(to borrow a term from biology) bi- 
laterally symmetrical. Illustration 
No. 1 shows the idea simply, by us- 
ing a very orthodox layout, com- 
prising a picture, type, and signa- 


advertisement had been placed at 
the bottom, the eye would have shot 
straight to the picture and skipped 
the preceding type. Especially is this 
important when there are a number 
of small cuts to be arranged. Try to 
group these so that they appear as 
one large cut, thus facilitating the 
effort of reading, because the mes- 
sage has much more impact if the 
eye does not have too many pauses. 

In addition to horizontal balance, 
vertical balance must be watched 
also. Take care that a large picture 
does not have its lower edge in the 
center of the layout. Where this 
happens, the ad sometimes appears 
to be two distinct and separate ads, 
particularly where there are more 
than one grouped on a page. 
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No. 1—Layout from which all formal types spring 


ture. The design is, however, fun- 
damental, and all other formal lay- 
outs can be based on it. 
INFORMAL—In this type the com- 
ponents of the advertisement areodd 
in number and irregular in shape. 
They are not arranged in symmetry, 
but the grouping should be natural 
and balanced as well as possible. 
Illustration No. 2 shows a balanced 
type of informal advertisement. The 
picture placed at an angle on the 
left is balanced tonally by the heavy 
type of the heading at right. Here 
the eye will gaze at the picture first, 
then move to the right to read the 
heading. Next it will go back for an- 
other look at the illustration and 
follow down through the message. 
This illustrates another point of 
importance—and that is logical se- 
quence. If the large picture in this 


No. 2—Informal layout with irregular elements 


The use of borders on advertise- 
ments is open to discussion for 
many reasons. In the case of a full 
page, an advertisement does not 
need a border so much as one placed 
with a group on a page. A well de- 
signed advertisement will hold to- 
gether without a border and permit 
use of better display for the type 
message—and illustration, if any. A 
well chosen border adds effect and 
compactness. One warning should 
be issued however—do not make the 
border so heavy as to reduce the 
value of the material within it. 

Successful designing of good ad- 
vertisements and type pages is a 
matter of practice based on the ap- 
plication of the basic rules out- 
lined. Make use of them in every 
piece of printing you turn out, and 
you will be pleased with the result. 
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THE COLLEGE Press, of Los Angeles, 
California.——As usual the specimens you 
submit leave no opening for construc- 
tive criticism. The finest available types 
are handled in an effective way, impres- 
siveness in many—achieved by skilled 
layout which is neither ultra conserva- 
tive nor affected in any respect—reflects 
the individuality which is Richard Hoff- 
man, one of the country’s outstanding 
typographers. 

BRADFORD-ROBINSON PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Denver.—Yours is the distinction of 
submitting the best miscellaneous collec- 
tion of specimens received for review in 
this issue. Your own letterheads, offset 
printed in colors, are outstanding. These 
have great sales value, 


composition and also too weak a head- 
ing. In view of lightness it is unfortunate 
so much white space appears around the 
flag illustration. If measure along the 
right side were wider and waste space 
below utilized the type could have been 
one-point leaded. That alone would re- 
sult in definite improvement. 

EpwIn H. Stuart, the dynamic and re- 
sourceful typographer of Pittsburgh, has 
scored another bull’s-eye with the cover 
of his well known house magazine, Typo 
Graphic. For the border on the July 
cover he utilized tiny oval portrait half- 
tones of all members of his staff without 
distinction as to company status, front 
office or back shop. We’re glad to pass 





should be highly effec- 
tual in encouraging cus- 








tomers to employ better 





stationery themselves. A 
group of them is shown 
elsewhere in this issue. 


We find no opportunity 
for any constructive criti- 
cism on these specimens. 

BISMARCK TRIBUNE COM- 
PANY, of Bismarck, North 
Dakota——You attempted 
well nigh the impossible 


on blotter headed “Our 
Flag.” It is too small for 
copy, necessitating smaller 
type than desirable, tight 


timely slogan effectively on a die-cut blotter, 
printed in gray and brown. Left—Cover of the 
house-organ of George H. Ellis Company, Bos- 
ton, was printed in blue and black. Very nice 
reading. Right—Joseph B. Kraft, the composing- 
room foreman for Buehler Printcraft Company, 
Cleveland, designed this cover for its magazine 


the idea on, confident that it will not be 
long ’ere we'll see it adapted by others. 
It’s a good one—effectual outside as well 
as inside the organization. 

THE RAPID SERVICE PRESS, of Boston, 
submits a most interesting blotter. Stock 
of dull salmon hue is overprinted with an 
illustration of allied flags in a deeper 
tone. Tipped on near lower right-hand 
corner there’s a small white sheet on 
which “Let’s All Pull Together” is printed 
in black over blue. White stock follows 
for a smaller space, then “Day and 
Night,” characterfully lettered, appears 
in reverse on a wide red band. Firm 
name in lower left-hand corner is subor- 
dinated rather too much—in fact, must 
be searched for. 


THE BARNES Press, of New York City, 
submits an offset printed folder which 
achieves drama through the most simple 
means. Of letter size, a shower bath com- 
partment is illustrated skeleton like by 
a reverse plate printed blue. Height is 
almost that of the page. Across this, near 
top, “Fiat Shower Receptors” appears in 
a black reverse color panel, followed by 
brief copy in black, also overprinting 
blue in one of leading bold sans-serif 
types. A booklet for “Celotex” is also im- 
pressively modern, unusual because of 
the fact that much of type matter along 
with “bled” page borders is in second 
color, a rather dull green, giving black 
halftone illustrations additional power. 

GRAPHIC PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Of Montreal, Que- 
bec.—You did well on re- 
sort folders “Chalet Coch- 
and” and “The Alpine.” 
The hand lettering on the 
title pages of both doesn’t 
possess full professional 
swing and smoothness, al- 
though it is being a bit 
meticulous to criticize the 
former. The design of this 
page is particularly strik- 
ing. though outlined illus- 
tration of “bathing beau- 
ty” appears weak, due, 
obviously, to photograph 
lacking the sharp contrast 
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Cover of an interesting booklet issued from time to time by the Boston and 
Old Colony Insurance Companies. Old-style type faces carry out the theme 
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UM. Rlingensmith Co., Adveiiiung 
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POSTMASTER —THIS PARCEL MAY BE OPENEO IF 
NECESSARY. RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED. 


4h CLASS MAIL « 


H. M. Klingensmith has developed a shipping label which is adaptable for 
first- or fourth-class, by tearing off perforated stub. Black and green 


so essential to body and 
strength. As far as halftones 
allowed, presswork seems all 
right, but printers are too 
willing to accept inferior 
photographs, then, through 
no fault of their own, to 
stand criticism for the rela- 
tive ineffectiveness of the 
completed printed work. 
GorDON B. ALLAN, of West 
Medford, Massachusetts. — 
Considering they are small 
items, no great opportunity 
being therefore afforded for 
you to spread yourself on 
design—the work submitted 
is of average quality. Layout 
is good, if conventional. The 
business card, while well ar- 


green, is very impressive, full 
of punch, in fact. It is unfor- 
tunate each word—composi- 
tion is one to a line—is wider 
than the one preceding, which 
makes the group widest at bot- 
tom. This could in part have 
been overcome by raising all 
lines of type, in which case 
narrow question mark would 
extend farther below the final 
word, so provide a taper at 
bottom to make both shape 
and balance better. As a rule 
it is better to have the longest 
and/or strongest line in a dis- 
play at or near the top for, 
then, both contour and bal- 
ance are at their best. The 
appointment sheet, supplied in 
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DeFAZIO BUILDING 
WELLESLEY HILLS 


The effectiveness of just a spot of color is shown in this timely blotter by 
The Windsor Press, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, printed in black and red 


ranged, is not harmonious, 
the “fat” copperplate lines 
of the address group repre- 
sent over-emphasis of size in 
relation to point measure- 
ment. An extended type will 
look larger than the next 
larger size of regular, than, 
perhaps, the second larger 
size of condensed. Besides, 
extreme differences in shape 
of letters such as that be- 
tween firm name in extra 
condensed and the copper- 
plate gothic lines, are bound 
to be unpleasing. Except that 
they are just not outstand- 
ing, there is no constructive 
criticism to offer in consider- 
ing the other pieces. 

JAY WoRLEY, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska,—Front of folder “Are 
You Being Robbed,” with 
words in large bold “gothic” 
caps printed in brown over 
large question mark in light 
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Cover of the Koppel birth announcement at right 
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pads, is well ordered but types 
are ordinary and not pleasing. 
Attractive, characterful types 
are the foundation of any good 
job of printing. Ordinary lay- 
out will pass if types are effec- 
tive which would not with in- 
ferior faces. Too, the cost of a 
series of type spread over a 
number of orders in years to 
come is infinitesimal. 

H. J. DWYER PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, Lynn, Massachusetts.— 
While the general tone—char- 
acterful illustrations and pas- 
tel-like color effect—afforded 
background for an excellent 
item, typography is a handicap 
on the good features which 
all but nullifies them. Types 
used on title page do not har- 
monize in shape; words are 
too widely spaced, and lines, 
as a rule, too tight. On the 
whole, sizes are too large. Ade- 
quate display effect is achieved 


E. Leonard Koppel, New York package designer, his new daughter. In dark gray and pink 
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by colors and illustration, so type 
need not shout to get attention. 
Blue second color on the inside 
spread is too weak—it’s more gray 
than blue, in fact—but the really 
bad feature is the typography of 
page 3; all-cap composition of so 
much matter is hard to read, es- 
pecially with the lines so closely 
spaced. There was room on the 
page to add two-point leads be- 
tween lines, which would help a 
lot. Most lower-case letters have 
a top shoulder to provide effect 
of spacing between lines but the 
bottom shoulder alone is not suf- 
ficient with composition wholly 
in caps. Rather than the short 
final lines of each group, too 
short as a rule to look well, the 
matter might have been set in 


play typography is modern in con- 
densed sans-serif and Spire style; 
text in the beautiful and legible 
Garamond. All presswork, wheth- 
er on letterpress or offset forms, 
is topnotch. 

THE BERLIN Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut.—In your letter you 
relate a most interesting experi- 
ence, one which has been be- 
lieved—but which has not had 
such confirmation as you provide. 
It is the effect a good letterhead 
will have upon getting business. 
We have seen worse letterheads 
than the one of Voos, your Num- 
ber “1.” It is neat and readable, 
but of common design, undra- 
matic. Your contribution num- 
bered “2” has patent advantages. 
First, layout is more modern.and 
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MEMBERS OF 
THE CHICAGO CLUB 
OF PRINTING HOUSE 

CRAFTSMEN 

IN THE SERVICE 


MAJOR LESLIE 5. SOLAR 
crm. ¢. c. SacUS 
SGT. JAMES MATE 
PVT. FRANK BARTOJAY 
WeUT. JF. CARROL 
pvr. 7 
ENSIGN STUART M. WILLIAMS 
LIEUT. (JG) NICHOLAS J. KNOX 
LIEUT. (JG) JAMES ANDERSON, US.N.R 
FRANK W. OfWEY 
PFC. WILLIAM PIEKUS 
LUT. ©. £. PREEOMAN 
CAPT. JOSEPH PAVESICH 
DAVID STEINPRESS 
ANDREW ©. PAULIN 


There will not be o meeting of 
the Chicago Club on the third 
Tuesday of July, but that doesn't 
meon you have to stop being o 
real Craftsman on thot night. 
Sit down and write to one of 
the fifteen members who are 
now in the armed forces and 
ore hungry for news about their 
Chicago Club. Moke it a letter 
of encouragement and crom it 
full of gossip about the fellows 
with whom they used to ect, 
drink ond talk shop before they 
left for the important job they 
cre now filling. 

Do the some on August 17, 
ond perhaps you will form o 
hobit of writing them more let- 
ters next winter. Don't expect 
on immediate reply because 
Uncle Som keeps them very 
busy, However, they will get o 
real bang out of o newsy letter 
from Chicago. Check the list of 
addresses on page 7 and pick 
out one or two riames of mem- 
bers you knew reo! well and 
write them the best letter you 
con. 

P.S.—And put those extra 
bucks into Wer Bonds, Maybe 
it will bring them back o little 
sooner, 


s SE tek ae ae 3 
Punchy the Crane does a fine wartime job of keeping in touch with the customers 


who must otherwise be neglected. Green enameled blotter adds color and saves time 


Bulletin of Chicago Craftsmen's Club solves a slack season problem 
of what fo use on the cover by honoring its members in the service 


a narrower measure which would 
not require more but would over- 
come these too short final lines. 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
CorRPORATION, makers of famous 
Liberator bombers, have begun 
publication of Plane Talk, a com- 
pany magazine which right off 
the bat ranks with the half- 
dozen best issued. The 9- by 12- 


dramatic, has greater punch be- 
cause name “Voos” is very defi- 
nitely larger than “The” and 
“Company” and is printed in con- 
trasty color, red. Drama is intro- 
duced by red line extending from 
left edge of sheet through word 
and ending in small cut of air- 
plane, red line indicating path of 
plane—speed. We suggest lines of 


type are a bit too closely spaced, 
though too much spacing out 
would be a mistake. While also 
having advantage of name being 
large and in red, and of use of 
airplane illustration, the copper- 
plate engraved design, “3,” is not 
so effective as “2.” Interest is not 


inch trimmed page provides for 
impressive layout of large illus- 
trations, which abound. Bleeding 
a number of them contributes to 
an up-to-date modern appear- 
ance which is heightened—and 
the paper made more interesting 
—by the fact that some are in 
two colors, others being printed 
in the second color rather than 
black, a handling particularly ef- 
fective when the color is brown. 

Cover pages are by letterpress 
on a heavy coated stock; inside 
thirty-two are top-grade offset on 
a bulky clear white rough paper. 
The cover, aside from illustration 
which follows the same form, is 
standard. At top there’s a white 
(stock) band over which name in 
large brush script appears aslant 
in gray, below and to right of it 
the date is in red. A similar band 
is at bottom over which titles of 
leading articles are given in black, 
picture title above being in small 
condensed sans-serif in red. The 
illustrations bleeding off at both 
sides are in four-color process, 
and are decidedly dramatic. Dis- 


A. S. WEBSTER & COMPANY 


French folder in blue advertises this Chicago company's fur sale 


yy. J 
Jews ths! 


1943 version of the sky-rocket, 
this Bell Airacobra P-39 s 


Bond to “keep ‘em flying.” 
The Davis Press, Inc. 


Good Printing and Advertising 
for War-time Needs 


44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 
44114 


The night fighter is glorified in this blotter printed red and black by The Davis Press, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, using a Bell Airacobra to help convey its patriotic message, which ties in with the Fourth of July 
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centered so powerfully because of 
the relative scattering of parts. It 
certainly lacks the punch and 
quality of quick comprehension of 
“2,” which is much simpler and 
better organized. It is a most in- 
teresting comparison, one which 
needs illustration to pass on. 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND COMPANY, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.—Your 
calendar for months April, 1943, 
to March, 1944, following pattern 
of previous issues also measures 
up with past performance. Leaves 
of 9% by 12% inches are plastic 
bound at the top (9%-inch way) 
permitting of their being turned 
each month end so the calendar 
may be kept intact when it be- 
comes obsolete for reference pur- 
poses. A large portion of each leaf 
is occupied by four-color illustra- 
tions of flowers, signally appro- 
priate since your specialty for 
years has been the production of 
catalogs for seedsmen, nursery- 
men, and florists. “For years” in 
this case is not loose talk, for on 
“Our Page,” illustrated by full- 
color picture of flag-draped en- 
trance to plant, it is learned 
that Dr. McFarland established 
the business sixty-five years ago, 
when in his teens, and that early 
in his career he saw the need for 
the service which has built the 
business to its present size and 
importance. Excellent copy follows the 
illustration on each leaf, following which 
calendar panel for the current month 
appears flanked by smaller panels for 
the preceding and succeeding months. 





The Franklin Field wins prizes for covers such as this one, in green and 
black. Magazine of Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Illinois 
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The Informant, house-organ of Zellerbach Paper Company, always 
has articles of interest and value to printers. Cover in red and black 


Type matter is printed in a medium 
gray which not only creates better all- 
over tone in connection with the four- 
color illustrations but leaves the pic- 
tures the outstanding features. Pains- 


JUNE 


taking care on the part of the ex- 
pert craftsmen is evident in the 
presswork which in every respect 
is top grade. It’s one of those 
relatively few items we see which 
we hesitate to put to one side. 
HURLEY PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Brantford, Canada.—In the han- 
dling of the Nixon “Testimonial 
Banquet” souvenir program you 
missed great excellence by scant 
inches. With de luxe toned cover 
paper deckled on the right you 
started off well with the blind 
stamped panel inside double rule 
border in “gold.” These, with red 
cord through center of brochure 
and around fold outside, provided 
a background of such dignity and 
quality it is difficult to surpass, or 
to equal. To be in keeping, typog- 
raphy should be the finest, but 
isn’t. Leading fault is excessive 
letterspacing of lines of roman 
capitals, some of which are in 
larger sizes than necessary. Re- 
sult is some lines are over-em- 
phasized, the whole rather un- 
pleasing because not neat. Added 
to that, spacing of lines is faulty. 
Why there should be so much 
between those letterspaced cap 
lines above the guest of honor’s 
name, and so little below, is not 
understandable for reasons either 
of importance of copy or appear- 
ance. The ornament below top 
group is too close to type above in rela- 
tion to white between same lines above 
the guest of honor’s name. Relationships 
must be considered in spacing lines of 
type and groups. Finally, the script line 
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Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts, believes that 
simplicity will best present this portfolio of folder ideas, printed red and blue 
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tion to lines of roman caps following, 
day, month, and date being more im- 
portant than year (which all should 
know). The inside pages are beautifully 
handled, though the brown ink in which 
the tipped-on halftone illustrations are 
printed might have been just a little This year we are more conscious of what 
deeper, somewhat less on the red side. July 4th really means. Over 160 years ago 


“The Arms of Canada” booklet is neat we declared for our liberties ...today we 
and attractive, though spacing of lines 


in groups is at fault through too much are fighting for these same privileges and 
equality, looking scattered. If the great we will not lose them rave rams comrany 
seal were raised a little nearer to title 
line and lines below made one group 
(“Fourth Edition” is too prominent 
when isolated) effect would be better, 
copy matter better organized as to re- 
lationship. Presswork is high grade. 
CarL GruBer, of Buffalo, New York.— 
The specimens are of good, average 
grade. With the exception of the “E” 
award brochure of Donner-Hanna, they 
are not outstanding. The only really 
adverse criticism on this one is the ex- 
treme contrast between the delicate 
cursive letter of the top display of the a 
cover and the name at the bottom in H ; It 1s COMMON THOUGHT THAT MONEY CAN BUY ANYTHING... THAT IS NOT TRUB, 
bold condensed sans-serif. One or the \ a eee via aapatie Gok weenie deel aed 
other style should have been used for H sat HONORED BY HAVING ITS PRINTED ADVERTISING AWARDED FIRST PLACE IN ITS 
the sake of consistency, style, and har- \ ot oa ra ie 8 IT MUST BE aaa ABILITY ae pepcnckeg 
mony. The effect of the mixture on is Big we on cougretelations, FRANKLIN LIFE, AND BELIEVE WE SPEAK FOR 
other pages is not so obvious and, there- 


in the lower group is too small in rela~ §|MPLICITY IS KEYNOTE OF THESE PRINTERS’ BLOTTERS 





MOST OF SPRINGFIELD IN SAYING THIS... BECAUSE ALL SPRINGFIELD BENEFITS WHEN 


fore, so unpleasing. Layout and display ONE OF ITS BLISINESS CONCERNS IS SO HIGHLY HONORED ¢ W. C. REDDICK, OWNER OF 

es = — Lae “eo gon FRYE PRINTING COMPANY ¢ SPRINGFIELD 
contribute materially to the g 

effect. Second in quality is the auto lu- 

brication chart car , 

Weak Paiecok i pod ae ate erin Ben Wiley, typographer for Frye Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois, has come up with iwo more 

Bernhard Script in red-orange. Lightest nice blotters. The Fourth of July blotter was printed in red and blue, of course. A pat on the back 


k Il of us feel d, and Wiley remembered that when he printed the "'Congratulations'’ blotter 
in tone of all type used, it is printed in ee arene aD ’ 


the weaker color. In color work, type to 
be printed in the weaker hue should be 
correspondingly bolder to effect equal- 
ization of tone. If you’ll note the line 
in the red-orange appears to recede, 
to stand at some distance back of the 
bolder type printed in rather deep blue. 
Bad, spotty spacing of group under red 
arrow on same side is a fault. Some 
lines are letterspaced, others not. There 
was no reason why these lines should 
be squared, which made the unequal Att Your Sewice 

i se ” STANLEY MUNCIL, AIR CORPS 
cord of ie sane catcnar a'eell | SR su wale Sao 
signed but the main display in extra wera a deriaaacaen amines Printers . Stationers 
condensed caps, too widely letterspaced, *DAVID H. VANVOORHEES, PT. BN. NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y: 
breaks up tone besides effecting too Raid aes i 
great contrast. The appearance would 
be better and more impressive, because 
stronger, if the two words were set in 
the same fine normal sans-serif which 
could be large enough if not letter- You can’t spell VICTORY 
spaced. Here again a weak type line— 
weaker because widely letterspaced—is with an ABSEN TEE’ 
printed in light green, whereas main 
part of form is printed in black. The 
Sears dinner ticket is too broken up 
and on pink stock small type doesn’t 
show up well. More important copy 
should be larger. It is always dangerous 
to effect a layout when copy isn’t suit- 
able for the arrangement. Form should saan: tain tap Concent ttiien: Uaitennen pyc Ry Am 
follow the function. Too much of the 
Sweet-Kleen Laundry card for attach- 
ing to door handles is in red. It would 
be better in only two colors, with gray plenty of white space makes the blotter of The Bodoni Press very easy to read, and the use of the 
panel and stripes of flag in red, balance service flag helps to emphasize to customers the shortage of manpower. The Charles E. Tench Printing 
in blue. Company, Chicago, ties in with a Government approved war effort paign to bat absenteei 
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CLINIC 


By HOWARD N. KING, Typographic director 
Maple Press Company, York, Pennsylvania 


The original copy for this month’s typo- 

graphic clinic was the first page of a 
house-organ, the purpose of which was to an- 
nounce a coming meeting. Its weakness lies 
entirely in its monotonous appearance, which 
is due to the lack of contrast in type sizes. The 
page is flat and uninteresting. 


The message is difficult to read, because noth- 
ing of importance stands out. The heavy black 
dots mar the appearance of the page rather than 
improve it. White space, always a potent factor 
in good typography, is generous in the original, 
but, due to its even distribution around the 
outside of the border, its effectiveness is lost. 

In redesigning this page, the first step was 
to put punch into it. In Example ‘‘A’’ this was 
created by contrasting sizes of typ2 and the 
dramatic curving of the border to the shape of 
the type lines. Note how much more interesting 
this border is, compared to that in the original. 
Note, too, how much easier it is to grasp the 
entire message in its new design. 

In Example ‘‘B’’ white space plays a very 
dramatic part, since it is concentrated in just 
two places, top and left side, rather than all 
over the page. Here, again, the message is easy 
to read, because it is grouped together. Of 
course, the contrast between the sizes and kinds 
of type used aid in putting over the message. 
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Insure Your Letters—Use V-Mail 


The streamlined mail will help us keep up the morale of 


our men on every front. Use it and save valuable shipping space 


@ SUPPOSE YOU WROTE an ordi- 
nary letter to your son who is 
serving in North Africa. Suppose 
that letter was placed on board 
a merchant ship, and then sup- 
pose that ship was sent to the 
bottom by a Nazi sub. Your boy 
would be eating his heart out for 
the news from home, and there 
it would be on the bottom of the 
ocean. 

Suppose, on the other hand, 
you had obtained some of the 
sheets that are designed for V- 
mail, and had written the letter 
on one of those sheets. Even if 
the ship that was carrying your 
letter did land on the bottom of 
the ocean, your son would still 
get your letter, with only a slight 
delay. 

Here’s how it works. 

When you write the letter on a 
V-mail sheet (they can be ob- 
tained free from the post office, 
or an unlimited quantity can be 
bought at practically any sta- 
tionery store), it will receive pre- 
ferred handling all the way to its 
destination. 

When you drop it in the mail 
box, it is delivered to one of the 
many stations where letters 
are photographed on microfilm, 
along with thousands of other 
letters. These rolls of film are 
sent by ship or plane to one of 
the central processing stations 
on the other side of the ocean. 
Arriving there, blowups of the 
film are made on an automatic 
printing machine, the letters are 
cut apart, and distributed to the 
soldiers, wherever they may be. 

In order to be sure that letters 
are not lost in transit, the orig- 
inal letter is filed in this country, 
and in case the ship is sent to 
the bottom, the letters it carried 
are rephotographed and placed 
on the next available plane or 
ship going that way. 

Of course, the really important 
thing about V-mail is the job it 
does in saving cargo space. With 
cargo ships now the most vital 
part of the war production pro- 
gram, anything that saves space 


for food and munitions is worth 
any amount it costs to operate. 

Wherever microfilm facilities 
are available at both ends of the 
journey, one mail sack will carry 
150,000 letters, and weighs only 
45 pounds. That many one-sheet 
letters in ordinary form would 
weigh over 2,500 pounds, and they 
would fill 37 mail sacks. 

Before the advent of V-mail, 
letters had to wait until there 
was space aboard a ship before 
they were dispatched, and some- 
times the boys had to wait for 
months before the letters reached 
them. The small rolls of micro- 
film can be thrown into almost 
any corner in a plane being fer- 
ried across the ocean, and the 
boys receive their mail promptly, 
sometimes within a few days. 

V-mail is not something that 
will be given up when the war is 
over. With air transport coming 
into its own, and practically all 
of the air lines applying for li- 
censes to engage in transoceanic 
traffic, microfilm mail will be- 
come more and more important 
after the war ends. 

While the War Department is 
asking citizens to write as many 
letters to the boys on the other 
side as possible, postal authori- 
ties request that letters be writ- 
ten only to those soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and air men the writer 
knows personally. Letters from 
strangers mean nothing to the 
average soldier, and take up the 
space that is needed for food and 
ammunition. 


ecoomVecce= 


Illustrations (top to bottom): This camera 
device photographs the original V-mail let- 
ters at the rate of 2,500 an hour. After 
the microfilm is made, it is greatly magni- 
fied on the reader and inspected for flaws 
before it is sent on to its destination. The 
enlarged reproductions on paper are de- 
veloped, fixed, washed, and dried by a 
continuous paper-processing machine. They 
are inspected, cut into individual letters 
by the automatic chopping device, and sent 
on to the addressee. The four photographs 
are by the Signal Corps, U. S. Army, and 
are printed from plastic plates furnished 
by Process Color Plate Company, Chicago, 
molded from original halftones which were 
first used in The Kablegram, the topnotch 
house magazine issued by Kable Brothers 











Englishes—Colloquial and Formal 


Freedom in speech is necessary if our language is to continue 


alive and growing as it has in the past e Ly Edward N. Teall 


@ FROM BIRTH TO VOTING AGE Covers 
twenty-one years, and that is the 
time during which I have known 
the sweetness, with a dash of bit- 
terness, of conducting the depart- 
ment Proofroom. The sweetness? 
That’s in the joy of partnership in 
an interesting study. The bitterness 
springs from an occasional feeling 
of futility and frustration, when it 
seems I may have fallen short of 
my goal of service to serious seekers 
for guidance. 

All the time I have had the joy 
of battle, the fight for freedom in 
speech. (Note I do not say “freedom 
of speech”—though we have now 
and then put in some pretty good 
licks for that, too.) The department 
has stood steadfastly for recogni- 
tion of the people’s “right” to make 
their own language. They are its 
masters, not its slaves—thus there 
rests upon each of us some degree 
of responsibility for the fate and 
future of our wonderful speech. 

In his fascinating and stimulat- 
ing book “Writer’s Guide and Index 
to English,” Prof. Porter G. Perrin, 
of Colgate University, discusses 
“Colloquial and Written English.” 
The professor notes the existence of 
several types of colloquial English, 
reflecting the grades of education, 
varieties of occupation, and social 
status. There is “low colloquial,” 
and there is “cultivated colloquial.” 

The dictionary label “colloq.” is 
not a condemnation; it merely in- 
dicates that the word is encoun- 
tered principally in common speech, 
rather than in formal writing; it is 
a popular rather than a literary 
word. Webster examples are “flab- 
bergast,” “go slow,” “harum-scar- 
um.” These, says Mr. Perrin, “are 
accurate, expressive, useful words, 
to be used with confidence in most 
situations,” but they do “suggest 
speech rather than formal writing.” 

Here comes up an _ interesting 
point: What would be difficult, for- 
mal language to one person may be 
colloquial speech to another person. 
The college professor would use 
easily, familiarly, and in informal 
conversation, words that to a farmer 
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or a factory worker would seem 
stiffly formal, bookish, technical. The 
professor lives in classroom and li- 
brary; he talks like a book—to a 
certain extent. He may use some 
Slang, deliberately, as an escape 
from his bondage to the printed 
page; but this slang is not what 
we ordinarily identify as colloquial 
speech. To a ripe old scholar, there 
is joy of adventure in coming down 
out of the clouds and saying some 
of the things the ditchdigger and 
clodhopper say. 

Wasn’t it in “The Honorable Peter 
Sterling” that someone who had 
never uttered a profane word cre- 
ated the effect almost of an earth- 
quake when he exploded into one 
good, hearty cussword? And I re- 
member my dear old grandfather, 
who was indeed a ripe old scholar, 
a man who wore his dignity as 
easily as he wore his quaint old- 
fashioned stock or cravat, and the 
twinkle in his eye as he told my 
mother, who had darned a pair of 
his socks for him, that they were 
“darned nice.” Honestly, he got two 
kicks cut of that one: the play on 
“darned,” and the substitution of 
“nice” for “nicely”—which in itself 
would have been for him a horror 
of diction, anyway. 

Now: Mr. Perrin scores a center 
shot when he says, “Since a lan- 
guage really lives as it is spoken, it 
is not healthy when the written 
language gets out of touch with the 
colloquial.” Joyous words, to me; 
words that blaze and sparkle. So 
many, many times, over the years, 
Proofroom has—in its own non-pro- 
fessional way—said the same thing. 
“It is the people’s language” has 
been Proofroom formula. 

The dictionaries, suffering from 
space-itis, necessarily work princi- 
pally with the English of print, not 
that of conversation. And—again, in 
following the trail with Professor 
Perrin, I find myself repeating my- 
self from past items and articles. 
The grammar books, too, have been 
more concerned with formal Eng- 
lish than with the plain speech of 
the people. I do not see enough of 








the new books to speak with any 
authority, but I have a strong im- 
pression that the later books are 
paying more attention to “English 
as she is spoke.” I hope so! 

Another point brought out more 
than once in Proofroom and pretty 
well played up by Professor Perrin 
is that in written English punctua- 
tion has to do what vocal inflections 
and even gestures do in oral expres- 
sion. The professor notes also, at 
some length, the difference between 
speaking and writing in respect, 
first, of the speed, or pace; next, of 
rhythm. The speaker has complete 
control of speed, “he can make his 
words (and his statements) come 
slow or fast as he wishes.” 

The speed at which the print on 
a page travels is regulated by the 
reader; he may dawdle along or 
race, making good text tedious and 
laborious or missing half the road- 
side scenery. The very exact and 
deliberate writer invites slow and 
careful reading; one who uses a 
more popular vocabulary and breaks 
his text into short, snappy sen- 
tences, with many paragraphs, car- 
ries the reader with him at high 
pace. Like a good pitcher in a base- 
ball game, the writer who has a 
skilful change of pace can calculate 
his effects and get artistic results. 

With the next topic, rhythm, we 
go into the higher ranges of liter- 
ary composition. Mr. Perrin notes 
the difference in speech rhythms, 
as between the New Englander and 
the Southerner, the Scot and the 
Londoner. I think perhaps the best 
way to get hold of the rather diffi- 
cult idea of speech rhythm is to 
hear good speaking in a foreign 
language that you do not know. 
What a gap lies between the bumpy 
speech of the German and the 
smooth flow of good French; be- 
tween utterance by the Scandina- 
vian and the Spaniard! Theodore 
Dreiser wrote ponderously, his sen- 
tences plodded; poets, whether in 
formal styles or in free verse, are 
all rhythm. In some cases serious 
prose moves rhythmically; the news 
columns almost never do, though 
sometimes in the report of a trag- 
edy the writer breaks away from 
the customary colorless style of the 
reporter and writes with an absorp- 
tion in his topic and a freedom from 
trade self-consciousness that turn 
the tapping of his typewriter keys 
into the pulse of humanity’s heart. 
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An editor preparing contributors’ 
copy for the press needs awareness 
of rhythmic quality. A fussy proof- 
reader, stewing over some minor 
matter of grammatical exactness, 
may with a stroke of his misguided 
pen rob a lovely sentence of its 
beauty, turn gracefulness into clum- 
siness, a race horse into a plug. I 
still remember, with shame that 
burns and stings, how as a young 
editor I changed one line in a poem 
and wrecked the Alexandrine iam- 
bic, shifting the author’s skilfully 
placed caesura. 

One of my first editorial expe- 
riences was the “fixing” of a letter 
to the editor, for the printer. The 
Chief came in, holding the proof, 
and said he had thought this an 
excellent letter, but, really, now it 
seemed rather flat. Whereupon Har- 
old Anderson—later writer of the 
famous editorial “Lindy Flies Alone”’ 
—who had been watching me, said: 
“It was a good letter—till our young 
friend translated it into his best 
brand of college English.” The let- 
ter was from some tough old engi- 
neer, and his vocabulary (and his 
rhythm) gave the piece character, 
of which I had denatured it. 

“Speech goes rapidly by,” says 
Brother Perrin, “and is not care- 
fully scrutinized for details of ex- 
pression.” So we are inclined, along 
with our many other laxities, “to 
let the agreement of verbs follow 
the meaning rather than the gram- 
matical requirements.” Boy!—right 
there we come up against one of 
Proofroom’s old favorites. “In writ- 
ing, the words lie on the page and 
can be analyzed.” The writer has 
time to work over his copy; when 
he sends it to the printer, it is sup- 
posed to be something he can stand 
by—and he has a responsibility cor- 
responding to his opportunity. 

A long step toward mastery of 
English will be taken by anyone 
who will study carefully these dif- 
ferences between spoken and writ- 
ten expression. And it is a fact that 
in our world of today written ex- 
pression is discarding its stilts and 
walking on the ground just as we 
do in our ordinary conversation: to 
some extent! As Woodrow Wilson 
would have said, there is a “New 
Freedom.” But—get this!—it must 
not be abused. There, ladies and 
gentlemen, is something for the 
writer, the editor, and the proof- 
reader to chew on. 


Address by George D. Gaw, of Direct Mail Research Institute, 


reprinted from Torch, organ of the Milwaukee Advertising Club 


AM JUST a plain old everyday 
country boy from Kentucky 
who tried with all his heart 
to learn something about col- 
or. In so doing I fell heir to 
the necessity of reading prac- 
tically every book I could get my 
hands on pertaining to color. 

I tried to find out what are the 
things that would stimulate emotion 
and I found quickly that color is 
one of the most flexible and most 
powerful stimulants to emotion. 

I brought with me last week’s 
issues of Life and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Collier’s. You can 
probably see from where you are 
that each of these magazines uses 
both color and illustration on its 
front page. They are there to attract 
attention. 

It is my belief that we have art, 
language, and color to work with— 
and color, without any question, is 
one of the most flexible tools in 
your bag, if you will be friendly 
with it. Do not allow anybody to 
confuse you, because there is noth- 
ing in the world complicated about 
color. It is based on the law of 
harmony. The gentleman who plays 
the piano knows good and well if 
he strikes certain notes on that 


piano certain notes will come out. 
The diatonic scales of music and of 
color are one and the same thing. 
Color is nothing but sensation. 

In advertising, one of the great 
advantages you have in using color, 
if you use it correctly, is that you do 
not need to have red color to have 
something happen. When your eye 
contacts color, something happens, 
and it is either good or it is bad. 
To show you the tremendous power 
of color: over in London they had a 
bridge called the ‘‘Blackfriars 
Bridge’’—maybe you have heard of 
it under the name of the White 
Castle Bridge. It became known as 
a jumping-off place for anyone who 
cared to commit suicide. That 
bridge was painted black. When 
they painted it light green, it re- 
duced suicides over half instantly. 

Recently in the State of Missouri 
there was a man who met with 


reverses and wanted to end it all. 
He decided he would starve himself 
to death. This was about the time 
Ghandi was taking that last fast. 
This fellow got so starved he could 
barely whisper. All he would say 
was, “I won’t eat.” 

Finally they rolled him into the 
psychopathic ward of the hospital. 
They put him in a room which was 
painted in scarlet, put a night table 
beside his cot and left a bell on it. 
They said, “If you want anything, 
ring this bell.” 

In less than twenty-four hours this 
old gentleman nearly rang the han- 
dle off the bell, ringing it for some- 
thing to eat. 

The reason for that action was be- 
cause red is the most vibrant color 


we have. The man had been so de- 
spondent he wanted to die. The red 
cheered him up and caused him to 
want to live again. 

Once I released over 500 colored 
balloons, twelve inches, eighteen 
inches and thirty-six inches in 
diameter, to find out which are the 
most visible colors. I released bal- 
loons on sunlit days, cloudy, and 
rainy days, and three or four sun- 
rises, and an awful lot of sunsets. 
It didn’t matter what the atmos- 
pheric conditions were: it didn’t 
change the yellow. It would remain 
in the sky. A yellow twelve-inch 
balloon would retain its color iden- 
tity higher in the sky than a thirty-six 
inch blue balloon. 

No one would be likely to use 
color as high as these balloons 
went, so I got three boys of identical 
height and weight. I put a yellow 
sweater on one, a blue sweater on 
another, and a red one on the third 
—and sent them down the high- 
way. First to disappear was blue, 
second red, and last was yellow. 

Then to cross up the committee 
working with me, I had the boys 
come from the side opposite to that 
from which the committee expected 
them. The first to show up—and the 
boys had switched sweaters—was 
yellow, second red, and last blue. 











Handling Repeating Slugs. 

In compiling year books, reports 
for service cards, periodical lists of 
various natures, there appear many 
lines that are constantly repeated 
throughout the copy—heads, sub- 
heads, leader lines, table rules, and 
many others specifically adapted for 
the particular work in hand. 

To facilitate the setting of such 
matter on the linotype the opera- 
tor, invariably, recasts a quantity 
of these repeating slugs and drops 
them in the stick as they appear 
in the copy. 

The usual practice is to stack 
these recast slugs in piles on the 
side table for convenience. However, 
in the course of the day’s work, the 
initial arrangement of the various 
groups often becomes disturbed, to 
the irritation of the operator. 

A simple method to overcome this 
difficulty is to construct an easily 
made table fixture as shown in Fig. 
1. (This accessory, of course, is de- 
signed to meet your own copy re- 
quirements. The one here illustrated 
was used by us for stacking six-point 
fourteen-em slugs for tabular mat- 
ter for a year book, of which sev- 
eral different classifications are 
published annually.) 

The frame proper is made of light 
wooden strips (A) with narrow saw 
slots cut in the edges to take the 
band iron partitions (B). (This strip 
stock, by the way, is originally used 
as bale-binding material and then 
discarded as scrap.) The support- 
ing legs (C) are united by a small 
rod and limited to spread by light 
cord to give desired slope. 


Operator’s Instruction File. 

In a plant where a wide range of 
work is performed, the operator 
generaily has a sheaf of papers of 
varying shapes and sizes handed to 
him from time to time to guide him 
in his setting. It may be the space 
allowed for the initial letters of the 
alphabet for a certain face and size 
of type; size and spacing of tabular 
matter; key letters for use in setting 
various lists, et cetera. 

Usually this conglomeration of 
paper slips decorates the front plate 
of the linotype like a paperhanger’s 
dream, and often tries the patience 
of the operator when the plate is 
raised to adjust or examine the 
channels or mats in the magazine. 

A simple file may be made of 
cardboard or sheet tin (Fig. 2) and 
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Little gadgets such as those described 
here are welcome tips to every printer. 
If you have some simple invention that 
makes your work easier, please send a 
description of the item to The Inland 
Printer so other printers can share it 























cards obtained on which may be 
printed or pasted the different in- 
structions as they are handed out. 
If desired, identification tabs may 
be placed on the cards for ready ref- 
erence in placing. 


Pin Pointers. 

A small magnet on the frame may 
seem a curiosity, but it can be made 
quite useful when put to service in 
the proper manner. 

Recently we noticed a three-inch 
horseshoe magnet on a frame and 
observed its action when pins were 
needed or taken from the copy. A 
clip or pin was easily secured and a 
slight flip of the fingers tossed the 
pin in the general direction of the 
magnet and the pin stayed there. 


Proofing Press Corrections. 

Press corrections are usually a 
certainty on every job, and it is 
very essential that the utmost care 
be taken in having the type correct 
and located in the proper place in 
the form. It is easy for a line or a 
letter to be placed in the wrong 
position, and without a proof it is 
often difficult to assure one’s self of 
the fact. Before the press can be run 
over, the form must be locked up 
and leveled, and this requires time. 

To facilitate this task and prac- 
tically assure the compositor or the 
pressman of a reader’s okay on the 
press proof, the device shown in 
Fig. 4 was constructed. 

A piece of old brass galley was ob- 
tained, from which the frame (A) 
was made, of a length to take the 
two rollers (B) which are four 
inches long. These rollers were made 
of pieces of rubber cam rolls with 
wooden cores and steel pin bearings. 
Handle C is a piece of broom stick. 

In operation one roller is inked 
and run over the small section of 
type where corrections have been 
made. A small piece of paper is laid 
on the spot and the impression 
roller run over with a little manual 
pressure. The “proof” can then be 
read immediately. 


Cabinet for Trimming Knives. 
Care of trimming knives is an im- 
portant factor in linotype mainte- 
nance. The slightest nick in the 
cutting edge seriously affects the 
efficiency of the cutter. It is good 
economy to give careful considera- 
tion to the question of protection 
for these keen-edged accessories. 
The box here shown (Fig. 5) gives 
an idea of our solution of this prob- 
lem. It was of sufficient length and 
width to provide room for fifteen 
knives. It was placed in a drawer 
and the lid could only be opened 
when the drawer was fully out. 
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Fourth printing — Cardboard cutout in brown, face is light, hands and feet darkened by added ply of paper. 








YOUR PRESSROOM QUESTIONS WILL BE ANSWERED BY MAIL / he / NCLM/UCC4H 


IF YOU SEND A STAMPED ENVELOPE. THESE QUERIES WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL IF YOU SO DESIRE 


STRIPPING OR EDGE GUMMING 

Do you know where an edge-gumming 
machine may be purchased or some type 
of gumming machine that could be 
adapted to stripping for large voluimne? 

We are sending you a list of man- 
ufacturers of gumming and strip- 
ping machines who will solve your 
problem if you will give them infor- 
mation in complete detail of your 
types of work. 


LIFT OF INK 

When is an ink said not to lift? 

An ink that lifts properly leaves 
the form freely and transfers to the 
sheet at impression. If an ink does 
not lift it may either fill up bowls 
of letters and spaces betr en dots 
of a halftone or it may posit in 
spots on the form, an’ ‘ng fault 
which is termed cakin. 


SLUR AT GRIPPER EDGE 

We feel sure your pi .sroom experi- 
ence will enable you tc ell us how to 
eliminate the ‘slur or the enclosed 
printed sheet, produce: on a job cylin- 
der press. 

Slur at the grip,<r edge is gen- 
erally due to wavy gripper edge of 
the sheet withoutSuitable prepara- 
tion and adjustment of feeding ap- 
paratus to combat the unfavorable 
condition of the sheet. 

The packing should be smooth 
under the grippers, without lumps 
of paste, so that the sheet may lie 
flat. The gripper bite should be firm 
and uniform with a gripper close to 
both ends of the sheet. 

The gripper bite need not be more 
than one pica. The sample shows a 
strong bite of grippers toward one 
end and none toward the other, 
which fact alone could cause your 
trouble, and the gripper bite is 
much more than a pica. 

The guide tongues should be lo- 
cated not more than one-sixth of 
the length of gripper edge of sheet 
from each end and should not be 
too close to grippers and shooflies, 
nor should they be more than the 
thickness of two manilas above the 
drawsheet. 


The extension plate of feedboard 
should line with the top of cylinder 
bearers by the straightedge. 

Sheet corner hold-downs should 
be used. 

If necessary move a gripper to 
hold down the wave. 

The brush should be snug but not 
too tight. 

If above conditions have been met 
and the slur is near the guide(s), 
raise the end grippers slightly to 
allow the sheet to lie flat. 


DIE CUTTING ON JOB CYLINDER 

For die cutting on our job cylinder 
press we have been using ordinary stove 
pipe, cutting it along one side and flat- 
tening it out, then securing it under the 
tympan. We find that it doesn’t last any 
too long. Is there anything better for 
this purpose? 

Some use sheet iron for short runs, 
but the best sheet is saw steel. While 
it is easy to use on a platen, you 
would have to drill holes in it and 
use a strong canvas apron to hold 
it on the cylinder press. 


Bjooxs are fatal: they are the 
curse of the human race. 
Nine-tenths of existing books 
are nonsense, and the clever 
books are the refutation of that 
nonsense. The greatest misfor- 
tune that ever befell man was 
the invention of printing.— 
Benjamin Disraeli, in ‘‘Lothair,’’ 
1870. 

From “A New Dictionary of 
Quotations,” selected and edited 
by H. L. Mencken. (Knopf.) 
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by Eugene St. Jolun 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRESSES 


We picked up two old automatic card 
printing presses, the kind with the coil 
spring on top and of different makes. 
We are unable to locate the manufac- 
turers of these machines and the sug- 
gestion has been made that perhaps you 
could assist us in locating some one who 
would be in a position to service them. 


The presses in question have long 
since left the market, having been 
pushed into the discard by gang 
printing on automatic platen press- 
es. Inquiry in the stationery depart- 
ment of department stores which 
were in operation at the turn of the 
century might elicit a source of sup- 
ply for missing or defective parts. 
Otherwise you may turn to a print- 
ers’ machinist with lathes and weld- 
ing equipment for repairs and new 
parts to service the presses. 


TUMBLE FORM 


We recently printed a job that was 
printed on both sides of the paper and 
on the job ticket in the place marked 
“instructions to pressman” was the note 
“tumble form.” Please tell us how this 
finished job should be, such as positions 
of heads on the sheet, et cetera. In other 
words, please clarify the meaning of the 
terms “work and turn” and “work and 
tumble” in regard to sheets and forms. 


Without seeing your sheet it is 
not feasible to give the positions of 
heads because there are innumer- 
able possible layouts for both “work 
and turn” and “work and tumble.” 
These layouts are charted in the 
various books containing chapters 
on imposition for sale by THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department. 

In “work and turn” the forms for 
the two sides of the sheet are locked 
up head to head or foot to foot and 
printed on a double-size sheet con- 
forming to this arrangement by 
feeding the shorter dimension of 
the sheet to the end guide. In per- 
fecting, the sheet is turned over and 
again fed to the end guide. Next the 
sheet is bisected to yield two copies 
of the finished piece. 

In “work and tumble,” instead of 
turning the sheet to the end guide 
it is turned over to the grippers in 
perfecting. Generally register is not 
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as good in tumbling as in work-and- 
turn, (1) because expansion of the 
paper sheet is greater across the 
grain, and (2) because in work-and- 
turn an untrimmed sheet (not trim- 
med rectangular before printing) 
may be fed first to the right and in 
perfecting be fed to the left end 
guide or vice versa. 


OPACITY OF INKS 

Can an ink be made opaque by add- 
ing a substance? 

It is possible to make inks less 
transparent by combining trans- 
parent dye colors with an opaque 
base during inkmaking, but it is not 
possible for the pressman to make 
an ink more opaque without radi- 
cally changing its color. For exam- 
ple, a transparent dye is used with 
an opaque base to make a red ink 
which while not opaque still is not 
transparent. In case the pressman 
wanted to increase the opacity of 
this red ink, he could do so by add- 
ing an opaque white ink to the red, 
but this would have a tinting effect 
on the hue of the red ink. Or opaque 
vermilion could be added, but with a 
change of hue unless the first ink 
approached vermilion in hue. 


FOLDER TROUBLES—PADDING GLUE 

We have a folder and despite care in 
adjustment are sometimes unable to get 
accurate folding and at other times to 
avoid wrinkles. Have you a book in the 
book department that gives full instruc- 
tions on the care and operation of the 
various types of knife and buckle folders 
on the market—it may be a chapter of 
a book on bookbinding, if you have it. 

We have found that practically all 
kinds of padding composition have dis- 
appeared from the market here—we 
suspect hoarding—and we are wonder- 
ing if your book department also has a 
book giving formulas for making both 
hot and cold padding compound and 
suggesting tricks for using something 
in place of commercial compounds. 

We can give only a negative reply 
to both of your inquiries. However, 
we are supplying the name and ad- 
dress of the concern now manufac- 
turing your make of folder from 
which you may possibly obtain an 
instruction book covering operation. 

If not, be assured they will be 
pleased to supply the solution of 
your several problems if you will 
consult them. 

No reliable formula for a home- 
made padding compound has yet 
appeared in print. We are sending 
you the names of suppliers who re- 
cently had this compound in stock. 


CUTTING SPONGY TOUGH PAPER 

Is there any book published on paper 
cutting? We use a white-lined tough 
kraft, like the enclosed sample, which 
we buy in carload lots, and in cutting 
for the presses, also in trimming, there 
is a pull which we do not know how to 
overcome. We understand that certain 
stocks require a special way of grinding 
the knife, also the clamping pressure. 
Our cutter is a 50-inch automatic clamp 
model. 

In cutting some difficult papers it 
is impossible to get away entirely 
from this pull or drag on the cut. In 
order to minimize it the clutch must 


be fully functioning, just enough 





HINTS FOR PRINTING 
ON THE GUMMED SIDE 


@ To help printers make the most 
d 





of restricted supplies of g 
paper, Paper Manufacturers Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
maker of specialty papers, printed 
the following advice in a recent is- 
sue of its house magazine, Speak- 
ing of Perfection. 

"Paper merchants’ salesmen are 
sometimes confronted with the ne- 
cessity for giving information about 
printing gummed paper on the 
gummed side, so the following facts 
might help in this direction. 

(Ordinarily, any of our papers 
are satisfactory for printing on the 
gummed side, although in normal 
times we manufacture a grade es- 
pecially prepared for this work.) 

“A good grade of halftone ink is 
generally satisfactory but it shouldn't 
be tacky. It should be soft and with 
a minimum amount of grease. 

“The non-fading characteristic of 
the color pigment is sometimes im- 
portant because frequently the 
printed paper is exposed to bright 
sunlight. 

"The ink is not absorbed into the 
gumming, so if a good cobalt drier 
is added it will help considerably. 
Drying takes place by oxidation— 
and for this reason a very light coat 
of ink is sufficient. 

"A solid printed surface will pre- 
vent the gumming from sticking, so 
a few portions of the gummed sur- 
face should be left without printing 
on it to allow the gumming to stick 
when it is moistened. If this cannot 
be arranged in the layout, an un- 
printed border is sufficient for this 
purpose, or a benday arrangement 
can be made. 

"With these factors in mind, there 
is no trick to printing gummed 
paper on the gummed side.” 











and no more clamping pressure 
used, and a sharp knife with correct 
bevel and made of the best steel for 
the work used. There are knives and 
knives. You need the very best. 

Your machine may be fitted with 
a special wide steel clamp plate, 
from the manufacturers. 


HOLLOW DIES FOR DIE CUTTING 

I would like such information as you 
can give me about the purchase, use, 
and practical application of hollow dies 
and die cutting on a die-cutting press. 
Will you please also send me the names 
and addresses of firms making dies? 

We are sending you the names 
and addresses of concerns near you 
making dies for use on the die-cut- 
ting machine. These dies descend 
slightly into a block of wood in the 
bed of the machine after the cut. 
After you have received the first lot 
of dies from the die maker, you may 
decide that you want to make your 
own dies so we are giving you the 
source of supply for die making. We 
are also supplying the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer of your 
die-cutting machine so that you 
may consult him about any detail. 


APPLYING GLUE TO SAFETY PAPER 

We have a job which includes apply- 
ing an area of remoistening gum on 
safety paper. We have attempted to do 
the job on a platen press with a rubber 
block, using composition rollers on the 
press. The gum dries on the paper only 
after many hours. The same glue dries 
promptly when applied with a brush. 

We think the drying trouble is caused 
by glycerin from the rollers and that 
the use of rubber rollers would cure that 
difficulty. We had the same trouble on 
our job cylinder press. Do you know 
whether the use of rubber rollers will 
correct the drying trouble; and will it 
be possible to do the job on an open 
platen press in a quantity of 15,000? 

Job may be done on an open press 
but we suggest that you submit 
sample of safety paper and other 
pertinent information to concerns 
specializing in glues to be applied 
on the press. Obviously your present 
glue was prepared for application 
with a brush. 

The glycerin in the roller is not 
responsible for the slow drying. It is 
caused by the glycerin or substitute 
therefor that was used to dilute the 
glue to the consistency of mucilage 
needed for application with a brush. 

We are sending you names of sup- 
pliers of glues for the printing in- 
dustry who can supply suitable glue 
and save the cost of rubber rollers, 
which would not solve the problem. 
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NAME PLATES 
How are name plates produced? 
Metal plates may be either etched 

or cut with engraving machines. 

Plastic plates may be impressed 

with dies or printed on offset proof- 

ing presses. 

Many metal plates are just dec- 
orated with designs in black or in 
color on polished brass. Some name 
plates employ colored designs on 
black. These are produced by de- 
positing a film of copper on brass, 
following etching or engraving, im- 
mersing it in a solution in which 
the copper coating becomes black. 
It is next rolled up with petrolatum 
after which colored cellulose lac- 
quers are sprayed on. The lacquer 
outside the design is removed by 
washing the plate with a warm 
aqueous solution. 

Images may be printed on various 
transparent plastics and celluloid 
and also on glass on offset proofing 
presses. The reverse side of the 









sheet may be sprayed with white 
or colored cellulose lacquer result- 
ing in a black image on a white or 
colored background or, if preferred, 
a white or colored image may be 
produced on a black ground in the 
same way. 

Colored special gummed papers 
can be pressed into plastics from 
etched brass plates, using platen 
presses fitted with electrical plate 
heatersuch as used in hotembossing. 


INVISIBLE INKS 


We are enclosing sample of blotter 
which was printed with invisible ink. 
When the blotter is soaked in water the 
ink appears white. Where can we get 
the ink and what process of printing is 
used to produce the novelty? 

Printing concerns producing the 
novelty on a large scale have de- 
veloped the special ink required 
and we know of no concern that 
sells this ink to the trade. Suggest 
that you inquire of your inkmaker. 
A special inking system is used. 
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Roadster Willie Waterhouse from Walla Walla, Washington 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 






UNCOMMON NUMBERING TROUBLE 

Here’s a problem I’m wondering if 
you can help us on. Notice the enclosed 
sample tag which we run single, carry- 
ing a numbering machine at both ends, 
with which we are experiencing trouble, 
as you will note, the faint portion ap- 
pearing after some ten or more are 
printed. 

We have a new set of rollers on the 
press, an 8 by 12 platen, ink for the job 
is okay, we have built up under the 
form and under the tympan, all to no 
avail. We thought it possible the height 
of the numbering machines could be 
the reason, so built up type and not the 
machines, still no go. 

If you can give us any pointers it 
surely will be welcomed, as this same 
thing has happened before a few times. 

With proper inking conditions, 
such as soft rollers slightly greater 
in diameter than their trucks, and 
roller-saddle springs which have 
not lost their pull, even a chase 
crowded with machines in various 
positions in relation to the rollers 
seldom is hard to ink on a platen 
press. 

You may note that the plunger 
of the machine at the foot of the 
form on your sample is holding the 
rollers up out of contact with not 
only a strip of type in line with the 
plunger but also the number next 
to the plunger of the other ma- 
chine, which is rather odd. 

We note that the numbers of the 
two machines are not cut exactly 
the same so the two may be of dif- 
ferent make. While present day ma- 
chines are of uniform height, some 
of the machines of yesteryear were 
fitted on the base with a removable 
plate. Is it possible you are run- 
ning the machine which is causing 
the trouble with a plate on its base? 
If so, it is only necessary to remove 
the plate, when the older machine 
will be of the same height as the 
other machine of later vintage and 
the trouble should be ended. 



































































INK FOR KRAFT PAPERS 

We are having trouble finding the 
best ink for use on kraft papers and 
envelopes. What is the preferred ink in 
black and colors? 

For platen and flat-bed cylinders 
bond ink is preferred both in colors 
and black. The body shou!d vary ac- 
cording to the finish of the kraft 
stock, also the speed of the press 
and distance from fountain to form, 
the three conditions affecting dis- 
tribution of the ink and its drying. 

As the standard bond inks come 
in three bodies or consistencies, a 
little experimenting shows whether 
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a soft, medium, or heavy bond ink is 
best for the job. Better yet, send a 
sample of the kraft stock to the 
inkmaker and he will supply a suit- 
able ink. When running colored 
inks, it is more economical to pick 
an ink somewhat similar in hue to 
the color of the kraft paper when 
this is permissible. Not so much ink 
need then be carried in order to get 
coverage. 


ADHESIVE FOR ZINCS ON WOOD 

On page 57 of your May issue, you 
answer a question about the mounting 
of zinc halftones and state that you can 
furnish us the names of suppliers. We 
would like very much to have the names 
of the firms that can supply the various 
adhesives for mounting zinc plates on 
wood blocks. 

We are sending you the names of 
suppliers of such an adhesive which 
has been tried out and stated to be 
entirely satisfactory for the pur- 
pose, that is, bonding of zinc half- 
tones on wood bases securely for 
long runs on cylinder presses. 

A number of adhesives, primarily 
designed for use in stereotyping and 
entirely satisfactory for that pur- 
pose, failed to meet requirements 
when used to bond zinc halftones, 
many of them large, on wood bases 
to hold on long runs on cylinder 
presses but the adhesive referred to 
at the start of the paragraph stood 
up against tests on runs on cylinder 
presses very well. 


PAPER IN PREMAKEREADY 

Should premakeready include a knowl- 
edge of paper suitable for the kind of 
form and the right consistency of ink 
for the paper based on experience with 
previous jobs? 

Yes, indeed. The various finishes 
of paper require different halftone 
screens, and so on, and the consist- 
ency and other qualities of the ink 
are indicated by the screen of the 
plates, the surface of the paper to- 
gether with its smoothness and lev- 
elness, the cushion of the sheet, ink 
absorption, opacity, and moisture 
content. 

The inkmaker also would want to 
know what press is to be used, since 
presses vary in inking capacity, in 
speed of operation, in time between 
printing and delivery of the sheet, 
which governs setting and drying 
requirements, all of which points 
are considered in ink formulation. 
Truly, premakeready covers a lot of 
territory and the planning can be 
more important than the execution 
of the job. 
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Printing Colors With Sandpaper 


Simplicity of this method of adding color to one-color plates 


makes it available to all printers e By William Van Gasteek 


@ THE SANDPAPER METHOD for adding 
color to single-color plates provides 
an interesting project for any print- 
ing class, as well as giving the stu- 
dents information and practice in 
something which may be commer- 
cially valuable to them. 

I have known of and used the 
sandpaper method for coloring cuts 
for several years, but not until 
about two years ago did I start to 
use it in a practical way. After try- 
ing different methods I finally set- 
tled on the following which I found 
to be the easiest and most practical 
of all of them. 

The insert page shows use of the 
sandpaper block to put in color as 
desired. The sandpaper method can 
be used single color—process colors 
—or two to four tones or gradations 
of color on a single application of 
color. 

I shall try to give procedure of op- 
erations, preparation of the sand- 
paper block, and presswork of job, 
in such detail that it will be possi- 
ble for anyone capable of ordinary 
press operation to complete a satis- 
factory coloring job. 

The satisfactory preparation of a 
block that will run many thousands 
of impressions, and stand up under 
the different degrees of impression 


Al, 





Figure 1—This shows method of fastening pap 
flexible glue probably will do. Edges which lap over the sides of block should run parallel with rollers 


on one-color application without al- 
lowing the heavy parts to sink is 
very essential. 

The wood side of a cut is too soft 
to hold up under heavy spot impres- 
sion, so I have found it is best to use 
the metal face on which to attach 
sandpaper. A plain metal tint block 
is ideal, but any good halftone with- 
out sunken places in it may be used. 

Sandpaper should be very fine. I 
get a wet-or-dry number 320. The 
fineness will determine how dense 
the color will be. 

To attach sandpaper, first clean 
the halftone face with alcohol or 
lacquer thinner to remove all dirt 
and grease. Sandpaper may be cut 
to exact size of halftone. Smear 
evenly on halftone face some rubber 
glue (be sure it is right up to edges), 
and place sandpaper face up on 
halftone. Press out from under the 
sandpaper any bumps or air bubbles. 
Place a layer of paper or a small 
booklet over cut, then a wood block 
and place in a book press or under 
cutter clamp, and allow to stay long 
enough for glue to set thoroughly. 
This smooths out sandpaper and 
causes a good cementing of sand- 
paper to block. If desired sandpaper 
may be made wider on two sides and 
the lap-over part adhered to sides 


to block. A rubber cement is best, though any 
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of cut after taking out of press. This 
makes the sandpaper more secure 
against edges being picked up by 
rollers. Kerosene, gasoline, or lac- 
quer thinner may be used to clean 
ink out of sandpaper so it may be 
used again. 

Sandpaper should be cleaned be- 
fore using. Ink can be cleaned out 
and sandpaper block used many 
times. Cleaning should be done by 
patting rather than rubbing. A soft 
brush may be used to brush out any 
dirt or lint left after cleaning with 
cloth. 

For best results block should be 
locked as near center of impression 
as practicable, and slightly below 
center of impression. 


PRINTING THE JOB 

The usual procedure for color 
printing is to print colors first and 
finish with the master plate, but 
with this method the master plate 
(in this case a single cut) is made 
ready and run as usual, and then 
colors run on with process colors. 

While cut is still on press, several 
impressions should be pulled on six- 
ply cardboard, which is used later to 
make cardboard cutouts for the 
various colors. 

A copy of cut should be colored 
as desired by water colors or cray- 
ons as a guide for cardboard cutout 
and coloring or tinting wanted, re- 
membering that cutouts may pro- 
vide for processing or lapping colors 
to get more colors. 


CARDBOARD CUTOUTS 

Cardboard cutouts should be cut 
exactly to size. In fact, it is better 
to have them a little oversize and 
trim after location than to cut un- 
dersize. Use a sharp thin-bladed 
knife, so edges of cardboard cutout 
will be sharp. Hold knife vertical so 
edges will be straight up and down. 
A separate cardboard cutout must 
be made for each color. 

The press having been inked and 
the sandpaper block locked up and 
placed in press, a flat hard tympan 
and packing on platen, an impres- 
Sion is pulled on tympan and job 
sheet located with printing about 
center of block. Stab the sheet, cut 
about a pica trim from sheet where 
it would hit guides, locate it under 
tympan to register with stab marks 
and draw lines on packing sheet 
along upper and right side of sheet 
to locate following sheets with cut- 
outs on them. 


Figure 2—Showing correct placement of the job sheet in the press packing, with the cardboard cut- 
out placed on it. This is for the printing of the brown tint, and you can see by checking the shadows 
that the sombrero, hands, feet, and lower background are covered with correct cardboard cutout 


After locating and pasting sheet, 
the cardboard cutout for the color 
wanted is pasted to position on the 
job sheet. After color has been run, 
each sheet with cutout can be taken 
off and saved for a repeat job. 

Too much impression is liable to 
smash cutout and dent packing, so 
it is best to start out with a light 
impression and build up as needed. 
Color, of course, must be registered 
and any parts that lap out of color 
area should be cut off of cutout. 

Some jobs can be run without a 
frisket, but it is surer to produce a 
clean job to put a frisket on the 
grippers and cut out the part that 
is wanted to print. 


Each color is just a matter of 
locating a new cardboard cutout. 

With experience and practice any 
press operator should get to where 
he can use this method satisfacto- 
rily and adapt it to many unusual 
purposes. It can be used for back- 
grounds and certain block and sil- 
houette designs can be developed. 

As many as three or four degrees 
of color density or tones can be ob- 
tained with one cutout by “spot im- 
pression,” that is, by adding plies 
of heavy paper on cutout. 

These cuts are used through the 
courtesy of Eugene Thurston, and 
the article is reprinted from the Na- 
tional Printing Education Journal. 


Figure 3—Showing sheet after brown tint has been printed, also placement and cutout of frisket 
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AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES PUBLISHED IN THIS SECTION. ITEMS FOR PUBLICATION SHOULD REACH US BY THE TWENTIETH OF PRECEDING MONTH 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS TO MEET 


Members and guests of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers will 
meet for a war conference at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, September 16 to 18. 
Training of women for the jobs in lith- 
ographic plants vacated by men who 
have been called to the armed forces is 
one of the major questions to be dis- 
cussed at the conference. Other labor 
problems to be discussed will revolve 
around regulations of the W.L.B., the 
re-negotiation of union contracts and 
preparation of availability lists for the 
selective service. 

War Production Board regulations 
will be analyzed and discussed in the 
educational session devoted to this sub- 
ject. Paper shortages and regulations 
will be one of the main topics and will 
be given special consideration under the 
direction of paper-mill men. 

Speakers and conference leaders thus 
far announced include Lloyd E. Varden, 
of Agfa Ansco, who will discuss “pho- 
tographic advances of interest to lith- 
ographers;” J. Kromberg, C.P.A., who 
will discuss increases in hourly costs 
because of war operation; O. M. Curtis, 
S. D. Warren Company, who will discuss 
paper problems; Craig Toland, president 
of Plastolith Company, who will discuss 
“Plastic Plates in Photo-Lithography;” 
and Joseph Machell, of Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation, who will dis- 
cuss plate and pressroom problems. 


WESTVACO HAS SPECIAL ISSUE 


The latest in a long line of beautiful 
“Westvaco Inspirations for Printers” 
has been issued with a somewhat differ- 
ent plan of execution. Ordinarily, the 
brochure reproduces recent outstanding 
advertising illustrations, but No. 141, ty- 
ing in with the graphic arts campaign 
to heip win the war, is made up chiefly 
of four double-spread layouts on sub- 
jects related to the war effort at home. 

The seven layouts, all produced by 
designers who are leaders in their fields, 
offer inspiration to help put across the 
following campaigns: “Maintain Home 
Front Machinery,” “Refrain From Idle 
Gossip,” “Disregard Enemy Propa- 
ganda,” “Aid the Merchant Marine,” 
“Send V-Mail to the Armed Forces,” 
“Donate Blood to the Red Cross,” and 
“Plant Victory Gardens.” 


LICKFIELD IN SEA-BEES 

William E. Lickfield, Philadelphia ty- 
pographer, who was executive secretary 
of the International Trade Composition 
Association, editor of the Graphic Arts 
Review in Philadelphia, and a member 
of The Ampersands group of typogra- 
phers, is with the Navy Sea-Bees. 
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INTERTYPE REPORTS EARNINGS 


Lower net earnings during the six 
months ended June 30, 1943, were re- 
ported by the Intertype Corporation 
than for the corresponding six months 
of 1942. The net earnings for this year’s 
period amounted to $144,294, as against 
$157,728 in 1942. 

In the statement for the six months 
this year, gross profits were $679,641, 
less selling and general administrative 
expenses of $302,963, with an addition 
of $27,116 of other income, a total of 
$403,794. The amount of $259,500 was 
set aside for taxes which gave the figure 
of $144,294 as probable net earnings for 
the six months. 





What to Write to 
Servicemen 


The Office of War Information 
offers these pointers for home- 
folks writing to soldiers, sailors, 
and marines — based on sug- 
gestions gathered in a survey 
among servicemen at home and 
overseas. 


TELL HIM: 


* How the family is doing everything 
possible to help in the war. 


*% How anxious the family is for the 
boy’s return. 


% How well and busy the family is. 
Give details. 


How the family is getting along 
financially. 


What's doing in the community: 
news about girls {single} he knows, 
doings of friends, who’s marrying 
whom, exploits of the home team 
and other sports events, social do- 
ings, effects of the war on the home 
town. Reminisce a little about past 
events and places the boy used to 
visit. Enclose clippings from the 
home-town paper. 


DON’T TELL HIM: 


* Your troubles. He has troubles of 
his own. 


% Your complaints. He can’t do any- 
thing about them. 


% About things you are deprived of. 
He can’t supply them. 


Doleful predictions about the future. 
He’s fighting for that future—now. 


Unnecessary details about financial 
troubles. If there are things he 
should know about family finances, 
and he is in a position to do some- 
thing about the situation, tell him. 
But don’t string it out. 
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COLONEL ARTHUR W. LITTLE 


Col. Arthur W. Little, chairman of 
the board of directors of the J. J. Little 
& Ives Company, printers, New York 
City, died in New York City, July 18. 
He was born in New York City sixty- 
nine years ago, and after having been 
educated in private schools and at a 
business college, he entered the printing 
business founded by his father, Joseph 
J. Little. 

Colonel Little’s military career began 
as a private in the Seventh Regiment in 
1891. He distinguished himself in the 
first World War as the colonel of the 
369th Infantry of Negro troops, and was 
decorated by France and the United 
States for gallantry. 

In 1936, he wrote a book, titled “From 
Harlem to the Rhine,” in which he told 
the story of the Negro troops in action. 
Since the World War he has partici- 
pated in numerous civic movements and 
has been actively interested in political 
campaigns. He was married four times, 
and is survived by two sons of his first 
wife, and his widow, Mary Murphy Lit- 
tle, whom he married in 1941. 


ARMY TEACHES SILK-SCREEN PROCESS 


Classes have been organized by the 
United States Army to teach technically 
minded commissioned officers and en- 
listed men, the military applications of 
the silk-screen process. The 200 men 
assigned for this study and practice 
were picked from among the person- 
nel who in civilian life have had train- 
ing and experience in commercial art, 
silk-screen work, sign painting, and 
other graphic arts. 

The products of the silk-screen proc- 
ess are used in the operations of the 
armed forces as directional signs in 
camps and naval stations, instructional 
aids in the form of diagrams, insignia- 
identification charts, and enlarged sec- 
tions of aerial maps which can be read 
in complete darkness because outlines 
and spots are stencilled with an opaque 
ink on a luminous background. 

The classes are conducted at the 
Cleveland College Division of the West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland, 
Ohio, by the army authorities in co- 
operation with the war efforts-graphic 
arts division of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 


OBSERVES TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Atlanta Master Printers Club has 
noted the fact that the John H. Har- 
land Company, printer and lithogra- 
pher of that city, observed its twentieth 
anniversary, July 1. John H. Harland, 
president of the firm, and P. Rufus 
Brown, vice-president in charge of 
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banking and out-of-town sales, founded 
the company which has become one of 
“Atlanta’s foremost printing and lith- 
ographing plants.” Mr. Harland served 
as president of the Atlanta Master 
Printers Club, and was voted the award 
of merit for outstanding service. 


LINO FOREMAN [S EDITOR 


Employes of The Telegraph Press, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, have a com- 
munity hobby—an unusual hobby for 
production men of a newspaper—they 
produce a newspaper for themselves and 
especially for the seventy- 
five members of their staff 
serving with the armed 
forces of the United States. 
It is called Telegraph Post, 
and above the “Post” they 
run a line reading: “pub- 
lished to promote better 
comradeship between em- 
ployes, and as a news source 
for those employes in the 
United States service.” 

All articles that appear in 
the paper are written by 
employes under the alert 
supervision of Edward J. 
Bubb, linotype foreman of 
the establishment, who is 
the editor. The cost of op- 
erating the publication is 
borne by the management. 

Included in the service 
honor roll are the names of 
Brigadier-General E. J. 
Stackpole, Colonel Albert H. 
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Collier’s. It was reprinted in its present 
form for general circulation through 
the courtesy of that publication. 
Another publication to advance the 
war effort on the home front is called 
the ATF Newsreel, which, according to 
the masthead, is “a newspaper for, of, 
and by the employes of the American 
Type Founders.” C. M. Gilbert is edi- 
tor. The house-organ is profusely il- 
lustrated, is printed with red and blue 
ink on white paper, and is 9 by 12 
inches, page size, with eight pages to 
an issue. On the back page are listed 
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IPi MOVES OFFICES 


Administrative offices of 
the various operating divi- 
sions of the Interchemical 
Corporation, and the gen- 
eral offices of the holding 
corporation, have moved to 
the sixteenth floor of the 
Empire State Building in 
New York City. Approxi- 
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floor space has been leased rs 


for office purposes. 

During the past thirteen 
years, the offices have been located at 
75 Varick Street, New York City, where 
originally the executives of the various 
divisions had direct access to the tech- 
nical departments of the organization. 
However, the expansion of the opera- 
tions of the company necessitated the 
separation of the technical facilities 
from the general offices. 

A factor that led to the latest move 
is the accessibility to the new location 
of out-of-town customers when visiting 
New York City. 

The new offices are close to the main 
research laboratories of the company. 


ISSUES WAR PUBLICATIONS 


American Type Founders has repro- 
duced in pamphlet form—thirty-two- 
page self-cover, size, 7 by 10 inches— 
an illustrated article, titled, “Inflation 
in One Easy Lesson,” by Harry Scher- 
man, which was printed originally in 
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Pennsylvania, for employes now serving in the armed forces 


the names of the men in the armed 
forces under the headline: “These men 
fight to protect our American way of 
life.” Almost 500 names of former em- 
ployes are listed. 


ISSUES DEMONSTRATION KITS 

Demonstration kits, presenting the 
manner in which the various company 
brands and surfaces of paper take half- 
tone illustrations up to 120-screen, are 
being distributed by the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. Each of the four packets 
of specimens, produced for demonstra- 
tion purposes, contains large sheets, 
each equivalent to an eight-page signa- 
ture, which are printed with pictures for 
which four-color process plates were 
furnished by national advertisers. Also 
included in each packet are sheets of 
blank paper for study by the prospec- 
tive users. The packets are 8% by 11 
inches in size. 


MORE SCRAP METAL NEEDED 


Continued diligence in searching out 
scrap metal for transformation into 
ships, tanks, guns, bullets, and the other 
munitions of war is urged by the Busi- 
ness Press Industrial Scrap Committee, 
with headquarters at 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

“Estimates indicate that we will need 
15,000,000 tons of iron and steel scrap 
during the coming six months,” reads 
one item. “The bulk of this must come 
from industry. This means additional 
effort on everybody’s part.” 

Printers who are interested in print- 
ing house-organs for defense plants or 
in otherwise helping to advance the 
movement by producing printed mat- 
ter, might be interested in the photos 
and mats offered by the committee. It 
is suggested by the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER that such printers correspond 
direct with the Scrap Committee head- 
quarters at the above address. 


ASKED TO SUBMIT DISPLAYS 


Printers and lithographers have been 
invited to participate in the fourth an- 
nual Point-of-Sale exhibit at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, August 18 to 21, by 
submitting store display material pro- 
duced for, and used by, grocery item 
manufacturers and their distributors. 
Space for the exhibit will be furnished 
free of charge by the National Food 
Distributors Association, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago. 

An award committee of selling and 
advertising men will select displays that 
are worthy of special attention and 
comment. Display material is to be sent 
to Emmet J. Martin, secretary, National 
Food Distributors Association, Wartime 
Rationing Conference, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS PREFER 110 SCREEN 


Because advertisers in business napers 
objected to being requested to furnish 
halftones of various screens to different 
papers, The Associated Business Papers, 
with headquarters in New York City, 
conducted a survey to promote more 
uniformity in requirements. Ninety- 
eight members in the publishing busi- 
ness participated in the survey. 

As a result of the survey and recom- 
mendations of the association, eighty- 
three of the publications hereafter will 
designate 110-screen halftones. Previ- 
ously only fifty-three publications des- 
ignated 110-screen, thirty-three publi- 
cations required 120-screen, and others 
required either 100- or 133-screen. 

The survey showed that fifty-seven 
publications used coated stock for in- 
side pages; five used enameled stock; 
three used English-finish, one, “smooth- 
finish”; and twenty publications used 
“super.” All but two of the publications 
used “coated” or “enameled” stock for 
their covers. 

In answering questions about using 
lighter weight stocks in the future as 
a result of new paper restrictions, only 
eleven publications were planning to use 
lighter weights for their inside pages, 
and seven were planning to reduce the 
weight of cover stock. 
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A.T.F. ISSUES BULLETIN 


Rules governing the purchase of re- 
placement parts, printing equipment, 
and supplies are clearly stated in a 
new monthly bulletin published by the 
American Type Founders under the title 
of “A.T.F. Printing Profit Aids.” R. B. 
Huddleston, advertising manager, in a 
letter to the sales offices of the com- 
pany, directed attention to the fact that 
the current issue of the bulletin com- 
bines offset lithography and letterpress 
on each page with “striking effect and 
is printed on antique stock quite differ- 
ent from usual enamel-finish paper.” 

“You'll want to consider offset lithog- 
raphy after the war!” This is the catch 
line on one page of the bulletin. “Devel- 
opments now taking place in offset lith- 
ography promise to make this process a 
‘printing must’ for a great many letter- 
press printers after the war.” 

In another message the statement ap- 
pears: “Most buyers of printing today 
are using both letterpress and offset. 
The printer who is equipped to do so 
can combine the two with striking effect 
and to profitable advantage.” 


JOHN H. KING 


John H. King, manager of the Phil- 
adelphia branch of the International 
Printing Ink Division of Interchemical 
Corporation, died Sunday, July 4; peri- 
tonitis being the cause of death. 

He was born in Connecticut, fifty-two 
years ago; entered the printing busi- 
ness in 1906, working for the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company and later in 
plants in New York City among which 
were Charles Scribner & Sons, Charles 
Schweinler, and Bartlett-Orr Press. 

He became manager of the Boston 
office of Ault & Wiborg Corporation af- 
ter having served on the sales staff in 
New York. When that company merged 
into the IPI, he continued in the Bos- 
ton office, and, in 1935, became man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office. 


1.7.C.A. TO MEET IN CLEVELAND 


Plans have been made for holding the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
International Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 21 
and 22. Sessions will be held morning, 
afternoon, and evening of the first day, 
and the morning of the second day. 

Following the Wednesday luncheon 
meeting, the newly elected executive 
committee will meet to plan for the 
activities of the following fiscal year. 
Because of war conditions no entertain- 
ment features will be planned. C. Ern- 
est Osterland is general chairman of 
the special program committee. Other 
members are John W. Shields, Bridge- 
port; Oscar Ouellette, Montreal; and 
O. B. Powell, Chicago. 


FRANK L. CROSS 


Frank L. Cross, a retired inventor, 
whose name is connected with one of 
the feeders used in the printing indus- 
try, died, July 1, at Port Washington, 
Long Island, New York. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, and a daughter. 
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Mr. Cross was born in Niagara Falls, 
New York, January 8, 1871, graduated 
from Cornell University in 1895 as a 
mechanical engineer, entered the ma- 
chinery manufacturing field and be- 
came interested in the development of 
wire stitchers and the automatic feed- 
ing of printing presses. 

As a result of his researches and ex- 
perimentations he invented the Cross 
automatic feeder, and, in 1905, joined 
with H. A. Phinney in organizing the 
Cross Paper Feeder Company of Bos- 
ton, to manufacture and promote the 
sale of the machine. For about twenty- 
five years this machine was alone in the 
automatic feeder field in connection 
with sheet-fed presses. 


FRANK L. CROSS 


In 1938, his company sold its patents 
and plant to the Dexter Folder Com- 
pany, and Mr. Cross retired from ac- 
tive business affairs, and traveled exten- 
sively in the United States and abroad. 
His hobby was model yachts. 


TAPP! SCHEDULES CONFERENCE 


A technical service conference for 
paper manufacturers and paper users 
engaged directly in the war effort has 
been scheduled by the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
It will replace the usual fall meeting, 
and will be held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, September 21 to 24. 

This will be a meeting for the Armed 
Forces, with the representatives of the 
paper industry attending to contribute 
their best advice in dealing with the 
paper problems of the Government. All 
branches of the industry that are mak- 
ing products used by the Army, Navy, 
and other claimant agencies are invited 
to participate. 

More than 20,000 feet of space will be 
used by the Army and Navy to show 
how paper and containers are used by 
them. Officers from all of the various 
branches will be in attendance and 
ready to discuss their problems and re- 
quirements with interested parties. 


BUY CALENDARS IN WALES 


Prohibition of gratuitous distribution 
of calendars in Britain, imposed in No- 
vember, 1942, because of paper short- 
age, has had unlooked for results, ac- 
cording to W. Keeshan, works manager 
of William Lewis, printers, Limited, in 
Cardiff, Wales, who wrote a letter to the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER in which 
he commented on several topics. In con- 
sequence of the prohibition, the calen- 
dars must be sold by the distributor at 
a nominal figure. 

“Many of the commercial undertak- 
ings which had for several years dis- 
tributed large numbers of lavishly pro- 
duced calendars were forced to concen- 
trate both size and quantity,” wrote Mr. 
Keeshan. “Space was taken in the trade 
journals inviting their customers to pur- 
chase these. Surprisingly enough, the 
response was overwhelming and the 
general experience was that three and 
four times the number of calendars 
could have been sold, irrespective of 
price, had they been available. 

“As a matter of interest, where before 
the war a single calendar was sent out 
to a customer, or a prospect, these peo- 
ple would actually offer to buy six or 
more for their own use. There will prob- 
ably be even more stringent restrictions 
on the production and distribution of 
calendars in the near future.” 

Referring to official regulations, Mr. 
Keeshan said that the continual flow 
of orders concerning restrictions on 
printed matter has placed the respon- 
sibility on the printer “for telling his 
customers exactly what they can and 
cannot have.” 


TWO COMPANIES MERGE 


The Pacific Stationery & Printing 
Company, Portland, Oregon, has pur- 
chased the stock and equipment of the 
P. D. Cunningham Company, of the 
same city, and all Cunningham em- 
ployes will be retained. Both companies 
have been in business for more than 
fifty years, the Pacific concern having 
been organized in 1889, and the Cun- 
ningham company in 1890. Since the 
death in 1923 of P. D. Cunningham, the 
widow conducted the business but is 
now retiring because of ill health. 


REPORTS ON PRINTING EDUCATION 


Stronger backing by the printers and 
manufacturers in the industry is re- 
quested by Fred J. Hartman, educa- 
tional director of the National Graphic 
Arts Educational Association, to keep 
graphic arts education in the front line 
to serve the industry. He stated the ob- 
jectives of the association and the man- 
ner in which it functions in an analysis 
and report of the subject in his eighth 
annual presentation to the board of di- 
rectors and to the membership generally. 

Mr. Hartman mentioned that seven 
regional conferences of printing edu- 
cators were held during the year; that 
5,000 essays were entered in the seventh 
annual essay contest; that friendly re- 
lations have been promoted with Latin 
America; that Franklin Day celebra- 
tions during 1943 “Printing Education 
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Week” had been promoted; that High 
School Victory Corps were organized in 
codperation with the United States Of- 
fice of Education, the Army, and Navy; 
that wartime drives have been pro- 
moted by the association through the 
various printing schools throughout 
the country; that basic printing courses 
of study and practice have been im- 
proved for high schools, colleges, and 
vocational training schools; that edu- 
cational publications have been pub- 
lished; and that promotional wartime 
literature has been issued in limited 
quantities. 

“It must be quite clear that such a 
program would have been impossible 
without active codperation between edu- 
cation and industry,” wrote Mr. Hart- 
man. “The difficulty is that during the 
past eight or nine years the industry, 
to a considerable extent, has slipped 


from under the education for which it- 


is largely responsible. This has been the 
outstanding weakness of industrial edu- 
cation through the years.” 

Mr. Hartman also commended the 
National Equipment Association, the 
United Typothetae of America, the In- 
ternational Printing Ink Division of the 
Interchemical Corporation “and a small 
group of industry sponsors which have 
contributed cash, office space, and fa- 
cilities,” for making possible the con- 
tinuance of the activities of the educa- 
tional association. He also thanked the 
trade journals in the industry “for their 
helpful publicity.” 

In requesting the industry to contrib- 
ute more to the financial support of the 
association, Mr. Hartman reported that 
the cash receipts during the past eight 
years have been from $4,751.78 to $5,- 
903.06 each year. During the fiscal year 
of 1942-’43, the cash income was re- 
ported as having been $5,161.40. 


DISPLAY PRINTING LIMITED 


Under Limitation Order L-294, effec- 
tive July 1, 1943, no producer of ad- 
vertising displays may put into process 
during any calendar quarter, paper or 
paperlike substance in excess of two- 
thirds of the gross weight of such ma- 
terials put in process by him in the 
corresponding calendar quarter of 1941. 

A leeway of 15 per cent is allowed, but 
if this additional amount is used in a 
calendar quarter, it must be deducted 
from the quota for the following quar- 
ter. Any part of the quota which is un- 
used in a quarter may be added to the 
quota for the next quarter. 

Such producers are restricted to the 
use of not more than two-thirds of the 
board used in displays in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1941, and are not 
allowed to use board in which any virgin 
pulp was used, unless it was in their 
inventories before July 7. 

The same restriction applies to back- 
lining in the manufacture of which any 
kraft fiber has been employed, and to 
the use of wood, metal, or plastic mate- 
rials for reinforcing the displays, ex- 
cept for necessary joining materials. 


SUGGEST ADVERTISERS RESERVE POST-WAR PRINTING 


@ NaTHAN T. RUEKBERG, newly elected 
president of Regensteiner Corporation, 
Chicago, printer and lithographer, has 
expressed an idea concerning post-war 
contracts for printing that has received 
much publicity in business circles. 

His idea is that publishers, industrial- 
ists, merchandisers, and others utilizing 
the services of printing plants should 
make arrangements now with operators 
of plants to reserve a specified number 
of production hours after the war, on a 
contract basis. Thus the buyers of print- 
ing will be assured of receiving, after 
the war, preferential service in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Ruekberg said that he has given 
much thought to this idea and is con- 
vinced that three factors will have to be 
faced after the war by buyers of print- 
ing. The one is based upon the fact that 
manufacturers of printing equipment 
will not be in position to produce ma- 
chines in their plants for use in the 
graphic arts until about two or three 
years after the war ends. These plants 
for the duration of the war will con- 
tinue to be utilized for making muni- 
tions of war. After the war, they will 
have to be re-tooled for production of 


new machinery now on the drawing 
boards in the engineering departments. 

The second factor is that surviving 
printers and lithographers after the war 
will be under-equipped for the volume 
of printing which will be required, and 
they will thus be in a position to choose 
their customers and give such prefer- 
ential service as either their inclinations 
or their contracts dictate. 

The third factor is related to the 
second because, after the war, there will 
be an unprecedented volume of printed 
matter required to promote the sale of 
new devices and services, which will re- 
sult from the return of men now in the 
armed forces to industry and commerce. 

Mr. Ruekberg mentioned that his own 
firm has worked on future contracts and 
has made reservations of productive 
hours up to 1945. He indicated that price 
of production should be settled later 
because of the uncertainties of cost fac- 
tors. His main point is that productive 
capacity of a printing establishment can 
be allocated to certain customers on a 
flexible basis now so that they will be 
assured of required service regardless of 
what the conditions are in the printing 
industry following the war. 


NEWSPRINT ORDERS RESTRICTED 


Effective with all deliveries or accept- 
ances of newsprint of August 1, news- 
paper publishers are required to reduce 
their orders of print paper to their 
quota for consumption, and publishers 
in all but 22 states must reduce their 
inventories from 75 to 50 days supply. 

After August 1, unless specifically au- 
thorized by the War Production Board, 
newspapers may accept no print paper 
in any one month in excess of one-third 
of their quarterly quotas. Smaller pa- 
pers, if their quotas limit them to a 
fraction of a carload, may order one 
carload at a time. 

It is hoped by W.P.B. that these two 
measures will reduce orders of print 
paper to meet available supplies. 


WILL DRAFT IDLE MOTORS 


Because idle motors are to be put into 
active service through the used motor 
unit of the War Production Board, the 
Kimble Electric division of the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is offering to perform a service, 
“freely, without charge or obligation,” 
which includes analysis of the needs of 
any printer who must obtain a used 
motor, and inquiry of the used motor 
unit of W.P.B. as to the availability of 
such a used motor and how it may be 
obtained. 

On the other hand, printers and 
others in the graphic arts are advised 
by the Kimble management that if they 
have in their possession any idle motor 
or motors, they should send detailed in- 
formation concerning such equipment 
to C. A. Sievert, Used Motor Unit, Elec- 
trical Equipment Branch, General In- 
dustrial Equipment Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. 


SAYS NO TO WAGE INCREASE 


No increase in their basic pay will be 
granted to the more than 8,000 employes 
of the United States Government Print- 
ing Office until “the end of the present 
war when wages, living costs, and em- 
ployment have been stabilized on a per- 
manent, peace-time basis.” Thus the 
joint congressional committee on print- 
ing decided at a meeting held July 9. 

The decision of the congressional 
committee was based upon an appeal 
of employes who were dissatisfied with 
the ruling made by A. E. Giegengack, 
Public Printer, who had notified them 
about a year ago that, because of the 
level of basic wages paid to them, plus 
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vacation periods and sick allowances, 
an increase was inadvisable. In his rul- 
ing, Mr. Giegengack indicated to his 
fellow-workers, that costs of production 
in the G.P.O. must be comparable to 
costs in commercial shops and that with 
the extras allowed in the Government 
service hourly wage costs were far be- 
yond hourly costs for comparable serv- 
ices in commercial plants. 

“The committee has not been influ- 
enced in making this decision by the 
considerable increase in the weekly 
wages of the employes by reason of 
time-and-a-half pay for hours worked 
in excess of 40,” is the report of the 
three senators and three representatives 
who constitute the joint committee. “It 
recognizes that the question of base pay 
be adjusted independently of money re- 
ceived for overtime work, but believes 
any permanent increase in basic rates 
of pay should await the end of the pres- 
ent war when wages, living costs, and 
employment have been stabilized on a 
permanent, peace-time basis.” 

Official notification of the decision 
was ordered sent to the Public Printer 
and to the “committees representing the 
trades concerned of this decision.” 


RESTRICT GREETING CARDS FURTHER 

As amended July 31, Limitation Or- 
der L-289 restricts the manufacture of 
greeting cards to 60 per cent of the gross 
weight of paper used for that purpose 
in 1942. In addition to this restriction, 
manufacturers must print no more than 
60 per cent of the number of new de- 
signs they printed in 1942, and may re- 
print only 80 per cent of the number of 
designs, new or old, they printed in 1942. 

The order also restricts the manufac- 
turers to 50 per cent of the amount of 
paperboard used for boxes in 1942, and 
prohibits the use of “dealer helps” other 
than mounted samples of the cards for 
display to the public, unless those dealer 
helps were already in inventory on May 
30, 1943. 


PRINTING NOT CENSORED 


Neither direct nor indirect censorship 
is practiced by the printing and publish- 
ing division of the War Production 
Board, according to Chairman Donald 
M.- Nelson, in denial of criticisms by 
members of Congress. Mr. Nelson said 
that control of paper usage is necessary 
because of the diminishing supply of 
paper, but what is printed on the paper 
is not subject to control. 


BROSE IS W.P.B. PRINTING CHIEF 


In order to put commercial printing 
problems under a man with more expe- 
rience in the field, H. M. Bitner, di- 
rector of the War Production Board’s 
Printing and Publishing Division, has 
announced the appointment of Charles 
T. Brose, of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
chief of the commercial printing section. 

Mr. Brose has served as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the eastern plant of 
Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company in Poughkeepsie since 1933. 
He has been associated with the same 
firm, which has its main plant in Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, for thirty years. 


NEWSPRINT CEILING RAISED 


The ceiling price of standard news- 
print will be increased $4 a ton on Sep- 
tember 1, according to a recent joint an- 
nouncement of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Canadian War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 

This increase will bring the manu- 
facturers’ ceiling “port price” for news- 
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| peso ite who, in years be- 
: fore the present war, boasted 
in his world-wide broadcasts that 
he had a well trained army of 
9,000,000 Italian soldiers, and 
could lick all the world’s democra- 
cies, was forced to resign in July, 
1943, while American, Canadian, 
and British armed forces were con- 
quering Italian and German armies 
in Sicily, and were bombing Rome 
and other cities. 

Thus Mussolini, the bombastic 
atheist, has been silenced. Hitler 
and other dictators who defy Al- 
mighty God—the Living Ruler of 
the Universe—will likewise fall, 
because the ungodly “‘are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth 
away.” 

Here are Bible quotations which 
are appropriate to the occasion: 

“Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked, for what things a man shall 
sow, those also shall he reap.” 
(GaLaTIANS 6: 7, 8. The Catholic 
Version.) 

“He striketh them as wicked men 
in the open sight of others; because 
they turned back from Him, and 
would not consider His ways... 
When He giveth quietness, who then 
can make trouble? And when He 
hideth His face, who then can behold 
Him, whether it be done against a 
nation, or against a man only?’ 
(Jos 34:26-29. Protestant Version.) 

“Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein.” (PROVERBS 26:27. Fewtsh 
Version.) 
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print to $58 a ton, with maximum prices 
for the various newsprint zones adjusted 
accordingly. “Side run news” will ad- 
vance to $58 a ton, and superstandard 
newsprint to $65 a ton base price. 


USE GRAPHIC ARTS IN WAR 

An increase in transmission of war 
pictures by means of improved short 
wave radio technique to neutral and 
warring countries has been reported 
by the Office of War Information. The 
sending and receiving apparatus is 
manufactured by the Times Telephoto 
Equipment Company, and is popular 
with the Governmental agencies be- 


cause of its easy portability, the units 
weighing only forty-five pounds each. 
The signals which transmit the pictures 
can be picked up by any person having 
the proper equipment. 

Because photoengraving and printing 
equipment is not available in some 
places the O.W.I. has been shipping 
out small offset and relief printing 
presses and other equipment which are 
able to reproduce the pictures in the 
form of page inserts for the local pub- 
lications in strategic places in different 
parts of the world. 

Pictures are transmitted by the O.W.I. 
regularly over the beams of the estab- 
lished broadcasting and communication 
agencies on a contract basis by which 
two and one-half hours of short-wave 
radio time is set aside each day for the 
use of the O.W.I. It uses this time to 
send out four news-picture broadcasts 
each day. One is beamed to Northern 
Europe covering Sweden and Russia 
and also reaching Bombay; another 
goes to Central Europe covering Lon- 
don, Istanbul, Beirut, Cairo, and other 
points; a third goes to North Africa, 
and a fourth to Southern Africa. 

The O.W.I. has been sending receiv- 
ing equipment and technicians in addi- 
tion to the printing equipment to var- 
ious parts of the world to make the 
picture broadcasting system of value 
to the troops and civilian population. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW CLARIFIED 


In order to answer the numerous in- 
quiries that have been received by the 
Wage and Hour division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the new min- 
imum wage law for the printing indus- 
try, the Department has issued a bul- 
letin setting forth the status of weekly 
and semiweekly newspapers under the 
law. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act ex- 
empts from its minimum wage and 
overtime provisions “any employe em- 
ployed in connection with the publica- 
tion of any weekly or semiweekly news- 
paper with a circulation of less than 
three thousand, the major part of which 
circulation is within the county where 
printed and published.” 

However, many of those exempted 
newspapers do some job printing, and, in 
many cases, some of this job printing 
moves into interstate commerce. Any 
employe of these newspapers who works 
one-half or more of his time on job 
printing in any given week, must be 
paid the minimum wage of forty cents 
an hour. If a printer produces any kind 
of advertising matter for his custom- 
ers, or letterheads, or anything of that 
sort, the chances are that some of it 
will move into interstate commerce. 

In regard to paying less than the 
minimum wage to learners or appren- 
tices, the Department of Labor points 
out that a section of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act allows any employer to 
file an application which will be con- 
sidered on its individual merits. 

This application should be filed with 
the Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour Division, and should show that 
the occupation is sufficiently skilled to 
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warrant a substantial learning period, 
that experienced workers are not avail- 
able, and that fewer opportunities for 
employment will result if the applica- 
tion is denied. The learning period in a 
certificate is limited to a period of four 
to twelve weeks, except in unusual cases. 

Student-learner applications, provid- 
ing for part-time employment of stu- 
dents, should be filed by school officials, 
and the relationship between the school 
work and the employment training on 
the job should be shown. 

Until apprenticeship agreements have 
been approved by the appropriate au- 
thority, all employes in the plant must 
be paid at least the minimum wage of 
forty cents an hour. 


SPECIALTY PAPER ORDER AMENDED 


Conservation Order No. M-286, which 
controls the use of such specialty pa- 
pers as glassine and greaseproof, also 
vegetable parchment, has been amend- 
ed, effective July 23, to prohibit the use 
of these papers for a longer list of prod- 
ucts than that in the original order. 

Some of the uses which are prohibited 
by the order are the wrapping or pack- 
aging of any of the foliowing: paper 
and paper products, printed or un- 
printed except oil impregnated; playing 
cards; greeting cards, valentines and 
novelties; advertising displays; package 
gift wraps; albums, scrapbooks, filing 
and storage devices for photographs, 
snapshots, stamps, negatives; and any 
printed products not named in the list, 
which do not require greaseproof or wet 
strength qualities in wrappings. 

The list of prohibited uses also in- 
cludes wrappings for a great many food 
products, and a long list of other uses. 
Specialty papers in transit to the user, 
or already in his hands, are not affected. 


SALUTE, COLONEL PALMER! 


It is now Colonel E. W. Palmer, as a 
result of the commission which he re- 
ceived in July. He has been appointed 
deputy director of the publications di- 
vision, adjutant general’s department of 
the United States Army. 

Prior to his joining the army, Colonel 
Palmer was for two years connected 
with the War Production Board as 
Deputy Director of the Printing and 
Publishing Division. In civilian life, he 
is president of The Kingsport Press, at 
Kingsport, Tennessee, and has served 
in that capacity since 1925. 


DEVELOP NATURAL GLOSS INKS 


Inks that neither add to, nor detract 
from, the luster of a new highly fin- 
ished paper made by Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company are shown in a cut- 
out folder, titled “Ingenuity,” recently 
produced by the American Printing Ink 
Company division of the General Print- 
ing Ink Corporation. 

“It requires ingenuity, plus technical 
knowledge, to adapt ink to papers of 
unusual character, to bring about ulti- 
mate printed results that the paper- 
maker envisioned when the paper was 
painstakingly developed,” was part of 
the copy in the folder. 


HONOR BRUCE ROGERS 


Bruce Rogers was honored for his 
work in designing and producing the 
book titled, “Paragraphs in Printing,” 
at a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, June 22, provided 
by the International Printing Ink di- 
vision of the Interchemical Corporation. 

George Welp, advertising manager of 
IPI, acted as the informal toastmaster, 
and speakers included Frederick G. 
Rudge, president of William E. Rudge’s 
Sons; George T. Bailey, vice-president 
of the same company, who is president 


Street. It was started under the direc- 
tion of the Open Shop Employing Print- 
ers Association twenty-two years ago in 
a vacated brewery office on the west 
side. It was later moved to Clark Street, 
then to 1230 West Jackson Boulevard, 
after which it moved to the location 
just vacated. 

All machinery leased to the school by 
manufacturers has been returned to 
them, and the equipment owned by the 
school has been, or is being, sold by the 
board of directors of the association. 
Harold E. Sanger, who sacrificed a good 
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Our well-known public printer cracks the syndicated news feature, ‘Seems Like Yesterday." 


of the Graphic Arts Institute, and Mr. 
Rogers himself. 

Every craftsman associated with Mr. 
Rogers in writing or producing the 
book, artistically and mechanically, was 
given his share of the honor by Mr. 
Rogers, and each man received from 
the author an autographed copy. 

The book which is a memorial for 
and dedicated to the late William Ed- 
win Rudge, a renowned printer, was de- 
signed to be a collector’s item. 


PRINTING SCHOOL QUITS 


Printing and lithographic education 
has received a set-back in Chicago with 
the closing of the Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography which for 
many years was located at 610 Federal 


position with the Chicago Public School 
system which entitled him to priorities 
and a pension, in order to become sec- 
retary of the association and director of 
the school four years ago, is now work- 
ing for a war production plant on a 
night shift. 

Unionization of employes of plants of 
members which caused withdrawal of 
memberships from the open shop group, 
lack of students at classes because of 
war conditions, and finally notice that 
rent would be raised caused the remain- 
ing directors of the association to de- 
cide to close the school. Headquarters 
of the association will be merged with 
the Employing Printers Association of 
America in the Monadnock Block, 53 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Others may follow but there 
always has to be an intrepid first! 


Today Ideal has a full line of synthetic rollers 
to meet every requirement. Each type of 
roller has been developed to meet a specific 
need, and improvements have more than kept 
pace with improved equipment and modern 
ink-vehicles. This ability to change has made 
it possible for Ideal to solve quickly wartime 
problems resulting from mandatory substitu- 
tions in the supply field. 


Long before the war brought synthetic ma- 
terials into the limelight, Ideal was regularly 
supplying rollers made of synthetic rubbers. 


When synthetic rubber was first developed, 
our company—experienced in the manufac- 
ture of rollers—saw the possibilities of em- 
ploying the new material in rollers for the 
graphic arts industry. 


Many years ago, Ideal chemists and engineers 
made the first printing rollers of synthetic 
compounds. In this development were incor- 
porated their experience and understanding 
of the problems confronting printers and 
lithographers. 


The patient help and cooperation of practical 
craftsmen in the graphic arts industry were 
largely responsible for the successful intro- 
duction and increasing use of synthetic rollers 
which not only handle inks and coating ma- 
terials but maintain the highest standards of 
quality—upon which American printers and 
lithographers have always insisted as a matter 


of pride. 


To get extra quality and life be sure your 
synthetics are Ideal. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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how to conserve and 
prolong the life of 


synthetic 
rollers 











iving machinery the proper care 

and attention to keep it in good 

running condition has always 
been one of the cardinal points in suc- 
cessful plant management. This care is 
even more important in the present 
emergency, and particularly in connec- 
tion with securing the proper results 
from the use of synthetic rollers. 

The subject of printers’ rollers was 
treated quite extensively in The Inland 
Printer for April, 1943, page 67. Em- 
phasis in that article was confined 
mainly to the regular composition roll- 
ers, only one phase of the entire sub- 
ject of printers’ rollers but a phase so 
broad in scope that the one article alone 
could scarcely begin to do it full justice. 


special types 


Here it is our purpose to elaborate 
on the closing paragraphs of that 
former article in which reference was 
made briefly to rubber and other special 
rollers such as the synthetic and the 
vulcanized oil rollers. 

Those who have followed the efforts 
to develop a satisfactory substitute for 
the old standby, the glue-glycerin com- 
position roller, are well aware of the 
vast amount of research and experi- 
mental work that has been involved. 


In fact, even with the high degree 
to which these rollers have been devel- 
oped thus far, they can hardly be said 
as yet to provide a perfect substitute 
applicable to all purposes. The phrase, 
“there is a roller for every printing 
purpose,” is not an idle one. 


research goes on 


Makers of synthetic rollers who have 
devoted an enormous amount of time 
to research and experimental work with 
such remarkable results thus far are by 
no means resting on their laurels. Their 
laboratories are still seeking further 
improvement toward the goal of ulti- 
mate perfection. The presently existing 
difficulties occasioned by the shortage 
of natural rubber, and the additional 
impetus which has been given to the ef- 
forts to develop and perfect satisfactory 
substitutes, are merely acting as a spur 
to makers of synthetic rollers and caus- 
ing them to redouble their efforts along 
the very same lines on which they have 
been concentrating their efforts this 
past ten to fifteen years. 

Manufacturers are constantly con- 
sulting with pressmen and plant super- 
intendents, seeking their experiences 
and any difficulties they may encounter. 
Their chemists are continually seeking 





new materials, new formulas, new com- 
binations of materials—new everything, 
in fact. 

Yet the results they have already 
achieved are nothing short of amazing, 
especially so when we recall that not 
more than twenty years ago any sug- 
gestion that satisfactory substitutes for 
the old and tried composition rollers 
would or could be produced imme- 
diately marked the suggester as being 
plumb crazy. 


best for endurance 


Probably the best demonstration of 
the progress that has been made in the 
synthetic roller field is the wide extent 
to which they are now being used, es- 
pecially on those types of presses and 
on those classes of work where rollers 
are subjected to the hardest possible 
usage, and where endurance or wear- 
ing qualities of rollers are essential fac- 
tors in maintaining schedules and pre- 
venting heavy losses through shut- 
downs or delays. 

To get a clear picture of the care 
and attention that should be given syn- 
thetic rollers in order to secure the best 
results, one should have at least a little 
understanding of what synthetic rollers 
are, and how they react. 
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Rubber rollers are easily understand- 
able—they are made of rubber, or of a 
composition of which natural rubber 
forms the major part. Early efforts to 
produce rubber rollers for printing pre- 
sented the problem of providing a sur- 
face that would have tackiness, or an 
affinity for ink, equivalent to that of 
the glue-glycerin composition rollers, 
so as to take up the requisite film of 
ink and transfer it cleanly to the print- 
ing surface. 


years of experimenting 


An untold amount of experimenting 
was required before a satisfactory con- 
sistency of the natural rubber combined 
with other materials was secured to 
produce the proper results. With pres- 
ent synthetic rollers, however, it is gen- 
erally considered that the take-up and 
distribution of the ink is due to suction 
rather than to tack. In fact, some of 
those who have studied the subject 
deeply over the years are firm in their 
opinions that the take-up of ink even 
by the regular glue-glycerin rollers is 
due to suction rather than tack. 

In any event, the rollers must have 
an affinity for the ink. The surface must 
take up the correct amount of ink and 
transfer just the right film to the print- 
ing surface. It must do this without ab- 
sorbing the vehicle or any of the various 
ingredients of which the ink is com- 
posed. All this leads into the matter of 
cleaning, which will be discussed later. 


and then synthetics 


As experiments continued, other ma- 
terials were sought to take the place of 
the natural rubber. So while rubber 
rollers are still used to quite an extent 
on larger newspaper and other high- 
speed rotary presses, and dominate the 
field for some of the special processes 
such as anilin-ink printing and print- 
ing with inks in which water is used as 
the vehicle, or the water soluble inks, 
the synthetic rollers have come into 
wide use, especially on larger presses 
and on the smaller high-speed job 
presses, for general printing. The fact 
of the matter is that the synthetic roll- 
ers now produced as a result of all the 
research and experimental work pre- 
sent a product that is a vast improve- 
ment over the natural rubber rollers. 

In a Government bulletin, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards Circular No. C427, 
entitled ‘Synthetic Rubbers: A Review 
of Their Composition, Properties, and 
Uses,”” by Lawrence A. Wood, pub- 
lished June 25, 1940, appears the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Synthetic rubbers show outstand- 
ing superiorities to natural rubber in 
resistance to the effects of liquids, es- 
pecially petroleum products, and in re- 
sistance to deterioration by light, heat, 
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stone, and oxygen... The relative 
stability of synthetic rubbers towards 
liquids is responsible for their increasing 
use in printing rolls and blankets, en- 
graving plates, and similar articles.” 

These synthetic rollers, in which the 
natural rubber is entirely replaced by 
other materials, may be described as 
being a compound of synthetic resins 
and similar materials. The proportions 
of the various materials will vary in ac- 
cordance with the formulas developed 
by the different manufacturers. In fact, 
every roller manufacturer will produce 
rollers according to different formulas 
to meet varying requirements for spe- 
cial classes of work. 





Hence, probably the first word of 
caution with regard to the proper care 
and maintenance of these synthetic 
rollers is: consult the manufacturer, se- 
cure his recommendations, then follow 
those recommendations to the letter. 

Synthetic rollers have been the sub- 
ject of innumerable discussions among 
pressmen. So also has the production of 
synthetic rubber, or of materials having 
a rubber-like consistency, been the sub- 
ject of numerous discussions, scientific 
papers, articles, and so on, practically 
all of this material being of a deeply 
scientific nature and comprehensible 
mainly to those well versed in the mys- 
téries of scientific lore. 


cooperation necessary 


The meeting of minds—those qual- 
ified by practical training and the 
knowledge acquired by experience to 
know the requirements of practical 
operation; and those qualified by years 
of scientific study and research to 
analyze the requirements and produce 
the necessary formulas or combinations 
of materials that will meet those re- 
quirements—presents the only way by 
which any further existing problems 
can be overcome. 

It is, in fact, that very process of 
comparison and analysis and investiga- 
tion that has resulted in the present 
high degree of development; that has 
led manufacturers of rollers to a definite 
knowledge and understanding of the 
varying requirements of different proc- 
esses, different types of inks, different 





working conditions, and so on, and to 
the development of formulas that will 
meet those varying requirements. 

All this may seem like taking a long 
and roundabout way to arrive at the 
first step in the proper care and main- 
tenance of synthetic rollers. Neverthe- 
less, it must be clearly understood, and 
positively so, that any procedure toward 
securing satisfactory service and opera- 
tion must be predicated upon a close 
bond of confidence between the user 


and the maker. 


cleanliness is first 


Once the proper rollers have been 
selected and placed in operation on the 
presses, an essential factor in satisfac- 
tory service as well as prolonging the 
useful life of the rollers is cleanliness. 
This applies to all types of rollers, even 
including the regular glue-glycerin com- 
position rollers. 

Cleanliness, indeed, should be con- 
sidered an inviolable rule in ordinary 
everyday good pressroom procedure. 
Satisfactory results cannot be expected 
from rollers when they are improperly 
washed, or when ink is allowed to ac- 
cumulate and dry on them. 

The selection of the correct solution 
for washing synthetic rollers is highly 
important. Here again the recommen- 
dations of the manufacturer should be 
secured and followed, for the maker of 
the rollers is best qualified to know just 
what effects the various washes or sol- 
vents will have on the particular type 
or types of rollers he makes. 


avoid quick solvents 


Generally speaking, quick drying or 
rapidly evaporating type washes or ink 
solvents should be avoided or used spar- 
ingly if used at all. This applies to syn- 
thetic rollers in general. The washes 
recommended as the most practical are 
the petroleum distillates. Coal tar de- 
rivatives such as benzol, tuluol, and so 
on, also chlorinated solvents such as 
carbon tetrachloride, ethylene dichlo- 
ride, and so on, should be avoided or 
used sparingly and with extreme care. 

Cases may arise where ink has ac- 
cumulated and dried to the extent where 
it resists removal by the regular washes, 
and such solvents as those mentioned 
may have to be resorted to. In this 
event, the washing with these solvents 
should be immediately followed with a 
thorough cleansing with a different and 
slower drying sclution. If made a regu- 
lar practice, washing with these rapidly 
drying solvents may cause the rollers 
to break down and become unfit for use. 
Nor should turpentine and benzine by 
themselves be used as a regular cleans- 
ing agent. 

Probably the best explanation of the 
reasons for recommending against the 
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Elbert Hubbard once said: 


“One o if the greatest evidences of self-control 
is the power to forget” 


N these critical days we have to forget many services which were 

formerly a pleasure to render to our customers. However, we 

have been fortunate in that we have not had to sacrifice the 
quality of our rollers. 


In our Standard and Craft Composition rollers we use the 
same high grade glycerine and glue which have maintained the 


Bingham reputation for quality through one hundred and seven- 
teen years. This is economical, as the rollers are very tough and 
maintain their pliability through hot, humid weather. 


In addition we have very tough CRESCENT vulcanized oil 
rollers which are efficient as distributors. They will not shrink or 
swell in the toughest kind of weather; used in the press with our 
VICTORY synthetic rubber rollers, a combination results which 
is absolutely weatherproof. 


We try to give efficient service and prompt deliveries, should 
we slip occasionally, please have the power to forget this seeming 
negligence. 


We have experienced technicians who can make economical 
recommendations; consult them for suggestions. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


ROLLER MAKERS SINCE 1826 


New York, N. Y. 406 Pearl St. Newark, N. J....Brown and Lister Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa.........521 Cherry St. Rochester, N. Y 980 Hudson Ave. 
Garwood, N. J 648 South Ave. Baltimore, Md 131 Colvin St. 
































use of these quick-drying or rapidly 
evaporating washes or solvents can be 
made by likening the surface of the roll- 
ers to the skin of the hands. Examina- 
tion under a powerful microscope will 
show that the surface of the roller is 
covered with minute pores. 


dried-out skin 


It is well known to anyone who has 
worked around greasy objects or mate- 
rials that when rapidly evaporating sol- 
vents are poured on the hands the sur- 
face dirt is removed, but the skin is 
immediately dried, leaving a shriveled- 
up feeling, and the dirt that has pene- 
trated into the pores of the skin re- 
mains there. 

A slower drying solution is necessary 
in order to get down into the pores and 
clean out the dirt that has penetrated 
below the surface, otherwise it remains 
and accumulates. With the repeated use 
of such solvents, unless proper precau- 
tions are taken, the skin becomes dry 
and eventually cracks. 

The action is similar with the rollers. 
If a quick drying, rapidly evaporating 
solvent is used, it is well to mix in a 
little slower drying solvent, such as 
kerosene or mineral spirits, to slow 
down its action so it will penetrate be- 
low the outer coating of ink and clean 
the roller thoroughly. 


must be really clean 


With synthetic rollers in general it 
has been determined by analysis and 
tests that one of the principal causes 
leading to unsatisfactory service is 
failure to properly clean the rollers so 
that the ink is removed from these 
minute pores in the surface. This ap- 
plies also to rubber rollers, and to a 
lesser extent to vulcanized oil rollers. 





Allowed to remain there, the ink 
dries or becomes gummy and ssticky, 
and accumulates with repeated use so 
that in a short time the roller fails to 
function properly. Too, with the suction 
or friction created as the roller passes 
over the form, small particles may be- 
come detached and deposited on the 
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printing surface, to show up later on 
the printed sheet. 

Eventually, with the accumulating of 
the ink and the repeated drying action 
of the solvent or wash, synthetic rollers 
will become hard and slick and be no 
longer serviceable. 

While these difficulties were more in 
evidence with the earlier types of syn- 
thetic rollers, and have been largely, 
almost entirely, eliminated as develop- 
ments have progressed, it still remains 
essential that the cleaning operation re- 
move all of the ink so that none is al- 
lowed to remain and dry on the sur- 
face of the roller. 


don’t blame rollers 


While the roller manufacturers are 
fully capable of fighting their own bat- 
tles—and the present writer is by no 
means setting himself up as a champion 
of their cause, feeling that no such at- 
titude on his part is necessary—it must 
in all fairness be said that a very large 
part of the difficulties and misunder- 
standings they encounter can be traced 
directly to this one factor or failure to 
recognize the necessity of proper care 
in cleaning the rollers. 

This does not apply to such a great 
extent in those large plants where vol- 
ume warrants a separate department 
for the cleaning, care, and maintenance 
of the rollers under expert supervision. 
But such plants are comparatively few, 
taking the industry as a whole. 

The “ounce of prevention” adage 
becomes particularly applicable in the 
cleaning of synthetic rollers. It is much 
simpler and easier to keep the rollers in 
serviceable condition by the proper 
regular cleaning than it is to wait until 
ink has accumulated, dried, or become 
caked on the surface or in the pores of 
the roller. It prolongs the useful life of 
the rollers, and the rollers respond by 
giving more satisfactory service and 
better results in the final printed sheet. 


what should be done? 


While the makers offer their own 
recommendations, based on their ex- 
perience, for washes and metheds of 
cleaning which should be followed, a 
general summary of the recommended 
methods and solutions may be offered. 

Rollers should be thoroughly cleaned 
with a good wash at the close of each 
day, or at the end of each shift, to re- 
move all ink deposit. For this regular 
cleaning, soft rags saturated with the 
recommended cleaning solution should 
be used, and the rubbing should be light 
and gentle, not heavy or harsh, so as 
not to scuff the surface of the roller. 

After the rollers have been washed 
thoroughly they should be left wet with 
the cleaning solution to help in pre- 
venting a film of ink forming, unless, 








of course, the rollers are to be put back 
into immediate operation, in which case 
they should be dried carefully with a 
clean, soft, and absorbent cloth. Care 
should be taken at all times to avoid 
rough handling, bumping, pinching, or 
squeezing of the rollers. 

Kerosene is most generally recom- 
mended for washing synthetic rollers, 
or mixtures of naphtha and kerosene. 





recommended 


One cleaning solution 
consists of a mixture of one pint high- 
test gasoline, one-half pint paraffin or 
light mineral oil, seven pints kerosene, 
this recommendation carrying the sug- 
gestion that if the kerosene is objection- 
able gasoline may be used instead. 
Another manufacturer recommends 
kerosene for composition rollers; low 
flash naphtha for natural rubber news- 
paper rollers; low flash naphtha or min- 
eral spirits for synthetic rubber rollers; 
low flash naphtha, preferably, or min- 
eral spirits for vulcanized oil rollers. 


special solvents 


For synthetic rollers, this same man- 
ufacturer offers the following recom- 
mendations: For offset rollers, naphtha, 
or mineral spirits and/or kerosene when 
used in wash-up machines; for rollers 
used with anilin inks, alcohol or equal 
parts of alcohol and naphtha; for flash- 
dry inks, mineral spirits or kerosene. 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion offers recommendations for two so- 
lutions for washing offset rollers as fol- 
lows: (1) One gallon secondary butyl 
alcohol, one gallon petroleum distillate, 
one and one-fourth ounces hydroquin- 
one; (2) nine gallons petroleum distil- 
late, one gallon acetone, one and three- 
fourths ounces hydroquinone. 

When rollers are allowed to stand 
over the week end it may be found that 
a tacky film has accumulated on the 
surface. If so, the film should be re- 
moved at once by washing with the reg- 
ular cleaning solution or with straight 
gasoline. Should the ink have dried 
hard, the use of a type wash or ink 
solvent may be necessary. 

In such cases, a small quantity of 
powdered pumice sprinkled on the cloth 
used for cleaning will help in removing 
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Ani important 


New Epoch: in 


TWO FAMOUS ROLLER NAMES 
NOW LINKED UNDER ONE ROOF 


SYNTHETIC / @ Important new history was made in the roller business 
RUBBER ROLLERS recently when the AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY bought 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS ; up the CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY .. . thus combining 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS under one organization two of the country’s oldest and best 
MAKE READY PASTE known manufacturers of printers’ rollers, and assuring to 
PADDING GLUE the trade through this one great single source all of the 
noted quality, all the dependable performance, all'the ex- 
ceptional durability for which both brands have so long 

been renowned. 


@ As in the past, “BUY AMERICANS” with confidence. 
Know that here are rollers produced in one of the industry's 
finest plants . . . scientifically crafted by highly skilled 
roller mechanics under the guidance and supervision of 
men widely recognized for their knowledge . . . rollers 
fore-ordained for long, superlative service because such 
service is methodically and painstakingly built into them. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





* BRANCH ALSO AT 1531 BRANCH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AMEE CAN ROLLER COMPANY 


1342 NORTH HALSTED STREET........ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2255 NOR NEW JERSEY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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the dried ink, but hard rubbing should 
be avoided, and the rollers should be 
washed immediately with the regular 
cleaning solution. 

When the ink has been allowed to 
accumulate and form a high dry deposit 
or glaze on the surface of the roller, it 
can be removed by using a weak lye 
or caustic soda solution, four ounces of 
lye or caustic soda to a gallon of water. 
Preferably, this should be used in a 
tank so the rollers can be completely 
submerged in the solution, and allowed 
to remain there from one-half hour to 
one hour, or longer if necessary. 





Immediately upon removal from this 
solution or bath, the rollers should be 
washed with a good. soap and water, 
then rinsed thoroughly with clear run- 
ning water, and then washed with the 
recommended washing solution or with 
vinegar to remove all of the lye or 
caustic soda. The rollers must be com- 
pletely free from the lye or caustic soda, 
otherwise there will be interference with 
the drying of the ink. 


wash-up tank helps 


Where a wash-up tank is not avail- 
able, this cleaning with the lye or 
caustic soda solution may be done by 
daubing the solution on the rollers, al- 
lowing it to remain and soak in for 
from five to ten minutes, then daubing 
again. After the second soaking has 
been allowed to remain a few minutes, 
the roller should be washed lightly with 
the lye or caustic soda solution, then 
rinsed thoroughly with clear running 
water. 

A satisfactory “dauber’’ or mop can 
easily be made by tying soft cloth to 
the end of a stick, guarding against the 
stick coming in contact with the roller 
surface and scratching or scraping it. 

A word of caution should be offered 
in connection with this washing with 
lye or caustic soda. While the solution 
recommended is a weak one, neverthe- 
less care should be taken to prevent the 
solution splashing onto the clothing, 
and the use of rubber gloves and gog- 
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gles is advisable to prevent injury to the 
hands and eyes. 

Where regular and careful cleaning is 
given the rollers, a great amount of 
time and labor can be saved through 
avoiding this special cleaning process, 
or by making it a much less frequent 
necessity. 

A type wash or ink solvent recom- 
mended for removing glaze from the 
rollers once it has formed consists of 
one pint alcohol, two pints acetone, four 
pints benzol. This too should be washed 
off carefully with the 
washing solution as soon as the glaze is 


recommended 
removed. 


removing dried ink 


In some cases where ink has accu- 
mulated and dried hard on the rollers, 
they can be reconditioned by grinding 
and polishing. This, except where the 
care of rollers is under expert super- 
vision, should be done by the manufac- 
turer. In reality, buffing or sanding of 
synthetic rollers is preferable to grind- 
ing as it removes a minimum of the 
actual roller material, thereby greatly 
lengthening the serviceable life of the 
rollers. 

The standard practice with regard to 
the care and upkeep of synthetic roll- 
ers in one of the large plants where a 
large number of the rollers, made by 
different manufacturers, are in con- 
stant operation with the most satisfac- 
tory results on all classes of work, and 
where operating requirements are un- 
doubtedly as rigid as will be found any- 
where, may be summed up. Incidental- 
ly, the pressman with whom this writer 
talked stated that the useful life of the 
synthetic rollers in that plant was at 
least three years, and in most cases 
longer, even as long as seven years, 
under normal operating conditions. 


care between shifts 


Rollers are, of course, washed reg- 
ularly each day, or between the shifts, 
in this plant. During the week-end shut- 
rollers are washed thor- 
In most in- 


downs the 
oughly with kerosene. 
stances, and especially where magazine 
inks are in use, a compound is applied 
on the rollers to prevent difficulty. with 
fill-up when press operation is resumed. 
A sulphur wool-grease compound was 
mentioned by the pressman as being 
used in this plant. 

Manufacturers recommend or sug- 
gest the use of vaseline or petrolatum 
for applying to rollers when not in use. 
The compound acts as a preservative, 
and as a preventative against crystalli- 
zation of ink ingredients which per- 
meate the surface of the roller. This 
procedure, the pressman stated, has 
proved unusually effective, especially 
where “‘flash-dry”’ inks are being used, 








and it has considerably reduced delays 
due to fill-up troubles. 

What this pressman referred to as a 
“‘wet-cleaning’’ process is used in this 
plant, and has proved to be not only a 
very expedient operation but also an 
economical method for freeing the sur- 
face of rollers from accumulated dried 
ink. The roller is placed in a lathe and 
kept rotating. Kerosene is used, with a 
strip of No. 120 grit sandpaper, or alox- 
ite cloth, preferably the latter. 

As the roller is rotating in the lathe, 
kerosene is applied freely, both over 
the surface of the roller and on the 
aloxite cloth, and the wet aloxite cloth 
is played backward and forward lightly 
over the surface of the roller until all 
indications of dried ink are removed or 
are negligible. The roller surface is then 
washed thoroughly and dried, after 
which a little soapstone powder is 
sprinkled on an improvised hand pad 
and rubbed lightly over the roller to 
remove any foreign matter that may 
have adhered to the surface. 


inspect for roundness 


Every roller is inspected twice each 
year to determine the uniformity of 
circumference. Probably about 25 per 
cent of the rollers checked, on the aver- 
age, require grinding and polishing, due 
to rule-line cuts and irregular swelling. 

Rollers that are not in active service 
are kept lubricated with the sulphur 
wool-grease compound, which prevents 
solidification or deterioration, acting as 
a preservative. 

Another point mentioned by this 
pressman, by the way, was that the po- 
sition of the rollers is changed occa- 
sionally, and at times one that appears 
to be losing its efficiency as a form 
roller will be used as,a rider. 



















When not in use, synthetic rollers 
should be stored in cabinets, away from 
light and sources of heat. They should 
be stored, preferably, on end, vertically. 
A thin coating of vaseline or petrola- 
tum, or a good light oil, should be ap- 
plied to the surface of the rollers, es- 
pecially so if they are to remain idle 
for any length of time. 
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UBBER ROLLERS 


The care of any roller is of extreme importance 


if maximum efficiency, economy, and quality 


are to be obtained. 

Even MORE important is the selection of the 
RIGHT roller in the beginning. Bingham Syn- 
thetic Rubber Rollers are round and tough. They 
make a little ink go a long way. Because they 
incorporate the experience of nearly a hundred 
years of roller making, Bingham Synthetic Rub- 
ber Rollers are RIGHT. 

You can obtain the rollers you prefer -- Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Natural Rubber, Composition, or 
Vulcanized Oil --from your nearest Bingham 


representative. 








After talking with a number of men, 
both manufacturers and users, we feel 
thoroughly convinced that the proce- 
dure as followed in this plant is one that 
can be highly recommended. 

The setting of synthetic rollers on the 
press is also an important factor. Prac- 
tically all the manufacturers recom- 
mend setting the rollers lighter than is 
customary with the glue-glycerin com- 
position rollers. Synthetic rollers are 
more stable, not being subject to di- 
mensional changes, or to changes in 
resiliency, through variations in tem- 
perature, humidity, and so on. They 
should be set as lightly as practicable. 
Heavy setting should be avoided. 


protect roller ends 


On short forms, where the full length 
of the rollers is not required for ink- 
ing, the ends of the rollers should not 
be allowed to run dry. Petrolatum, or 
other similar compounds prepared for 
the purpose, should be applied to the 
ends of the rollers that are not being 
used for inking in order to protect them 
against cracking and chipping as a re- 
sult of the friction that would be set up 
were they allowed to run dry. 

The ends of the rollers should be 
watched and examined at regular in- 
tervals to make certain they are not 
being affected by oil from the roller 
bearings, also that they do not become 
damaged through bumps or bruises. 
Should the ends become cracked, or the 
materials become loosened, oil will seep 
in and eventually destroy the useful- 
ness of the roller. As a preventative, 
the ends of the rollers should be kept 
painted with a little glue composition, 
or with shellac or varnish. 


storage care 


Especially should care be taken to 
avoid any pressure on the surface of 
the roller while not in use or while 
stored. The rollers should not be al- 
lowed to remain in contact with any 
other surface, or to rest on any other 
surface for any length of time, as this 
may cause a flat streak to form in the 
roller surface and prevent proper ink- 
ing when the roller is put back into 
operation on the press. 

This applies to all types of rollers, 
glue-glycerin composition as well as 
the synthetics. While the synthetic roll- 
ers are tougher and can stand more 
punishment than the regular composi- 
tion rollers, nevertheless it is well to 
apply the ounce of prevention by avoid- 
ing any condition that might destroy or 
injure the surface. 

Summing up this whole subject of 
the care and maintenance of rollers, and 
this includes all types of rollers, the ap- 
plication of a good full dose of ordinary 
everyday common sense, or plain good 
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judgment, may be said to be the great- 
est factor in satisfactory operation. 
Rollers, it must be remembered, are 
of necessity somewhat delicate or frag- 
ile in nature. They cannot be expected 
to stand up or give satisfactory per- 
formance if they are subjected to un- 
necessary or unwarranted abuse. At 
best they have to take quite a good 
amount of it in ordinary operation. 


know the fundamentals 


Ordinary care every day in handling, 
operation, and in cleaning, will bring a 
response in the way of better perform- 
ance, service, longer useful life, and in 
fewer shut-downs and delays. That's 
elementary, decidedly so—but it’s also 
sound practice. 

Considering the very nature of print- 
ing rollers—the materials of which they 
are compounded; the fact that these ma- 
terials must be combined to give proper 
affinity for different types of inks, and 
that they must deposit just the right 
amount of ink on the printing surface 
to produce the proper appearance on 
the printed sheet; that they must take 
up the ink and transfer it to the print- 
ing surface without absorbing the ve- 
hicles, the oils, and other ingredients 
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the chemistry of 


@ In the accompanying article the 
writer purposely avoided going into 
the chemistry of synthetic rubbers, 
first, because the subject is an ex- 
ceedingly deep one, and second, be- 
cause it was felt the main objective 
here should be the care and mainte- 
nance of the synthetic rollers once 
they are in operation. 

Manufacturers of synthetic rollers, 
as we have been given to understand, 
secure the synthetic rubber from 
those sources manufacturing it. They 
then combine or blend the synthetic 
rubbers with other materials in order 
to give the proper consistency and 
resiliency to make them adaptable for 
the purpose. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that the study of the component ele- 
ments of natural rubber dates back to 
1826, when Michael Faraday, an Eng- 
lishman, made the discovery that nat- 
ural rubber was composed of five 
atoms of carbon and eight atoms of 
hydrogen, and was therefore called a 
hydrocarbon. Another Englishman, 
Grenville Williams, in 1860, while 
making some chemical experi ts 
with natural rubber, derived a liquid 
having the same chemical posi 
tion as rubber, to which he gave the 
name “isoprene.” 

A Frenchman, G. Bouchardat, car- 
rying on some experiments in 1879, 
developed a material which had the 
elasticity and some of the other prop- 
erties of rubber. In 1892 another Eng- 
lishman, Sir William Tilden, made iso- 
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included in the inks; all this, combined 
with the continuous friction and wear 
set up as the rollers are in operation at 
high speeds on presses—it is hardly 
possible to over-emphasize the need of 
constant careful attention at all times. 

Different inks contain different in- 
gredients. The action of those different 
ingredients on the compounds or com- 
binations of compounds of which the 
rollers are made may, and does, vary. 


trust your roller maker 


Start with proper selection of the 
rollers. Let the selection be based on 
consultation with the manufacturer plus 
confidence in his knowledge and judg- 
ment as well as in his integrity. Secure 
the manufacturer's recommendations 
for the proper cleaning solutions and 
methods of cleaning and preservations 
applicable to the rollers he furnishes. 
Follow those recommendations. Avoid 
unwarranted hard usage or abuse of the 
rollers. Maintain regular, systematic in- 
spection, applying whatever treatment 
is determined necessary or advisable. 

Like human beings—or the majority 
of them, at any rate—rollers do re- 
spond favorably to kindness and sym- 
pathetic treatment. 








synthetic rubber 


prene from turpentine and let it stand 
in a bottle, large yellow pieces form- 
ing which somewhat resembled rub- 
ber. While this material proved use- 
less, it was, nevertheless, the first 
time a rubber-like material had been 
made from other material. 

A number of other prominent chem- 
ists of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and the United States 
have experimented along the same 
lines during the past seventy years, 
all making important contributions to 
the development of synthetic rubber. 
Out of these combined contributions 
have come the five principal commer- 
cial types of synthetic rubbers now in 
use, these being Buna S, Buna N, 
Neoprene, Butyl, and Thiokol. 

Since the foregoing article was 
written, a highly interesting and illu- 
minating bock, which traces these ex- 
periments and describes the proper- 
ties of the commercial synthetic rub- 
bers, has been received. It also ex- 
plains some of the chemistry of syn- 
thetic rubber in comparatively simple 
terms. 

Entitled “The Five Commercial 
Types of Synthetic Rubber,” the book 
has been published by the United 
States Rubber Company, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. Copies may 
be had on application to the company. 

To the person interested in becom- 
ing more familiar with the story of 
synthetic rubber, literature is avail- 
able from practically all of the larger 
rubber and oil companies. 
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_ IMAGINE, IF YOU CAN, 


WAR WITHOUT PAPER 


At any stage, from the draftsman’s conception of the weapon to 
the quick and vital decisions as to its use in the field of action, 
paper plays its indispensable part. Without paper neither civil 
nor military affairs can be conducted on any modern scale. It is 
a gratifying thought that we are able to make so useful a con- 
tribution to the armed forces of the United States in this crisis, 
upon the successful outcome of which the future of all of us 
depends. Meantime such of our facilities as are not required by 
the government will be, as they always have been for nearly a 


century, at the disposal of friends for all essential purposes. 


BECKETT PAPER COMPAN Y 


Buckeye, Beckett and Ohio Covers, Beckett Offset and Opaque, Buckeye, Beckett and Tweed Texts, Special Military Papers 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


For Index to Advertisers, See Page 80 bY 








“I'll have to tee off 2 


"Sorry, Mr. Jones, but the course is packed today. You'll 
have to wait your turn. I may be able to fit you in with 
a threesome in about 20 minutes.” 

"I’m willing to pay the price of a foursome. I’ve got to 
finish by 2 o’clock.” 

*Tt’s not a question of cost. By letting only foursomes 
play, we’re giving everybody a chance.” 


x k& wk *& 


This little one act drama turns into a continuous 
performance when transferred to a photo-engraving 
plant. Every day orders come in with RUSH marked 
on them. It’s only natural that each advertiser should 
want his plate done pronto. But specially handled 
orders often waste metal, chemicals, manpower. 
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VING CO. 


More and more advertisers realize this and are 
cooperating to help us meet the most serious labor 
and material shortage in our history. Only by efficiently 
grouping negatives together, like a golf foursome, 
can the photo-engraving industry continue to cover 
everybody’s plate wants. 


Plan ahead to avoid needless rush demands. Extend 
your delivery time on normal work. Eliminate as 
many rush orders as possible. 


In the photo-engraving industry, as in any business, 
RUSH, is a synonym for WASTE. And waste never 
won a wat. 


Superior’s one-responsibility 
service — layouts, art work, pho- 
tography, engraving, ad-setting, 
all under one roof—will often 
eliminate the need for “RUSH” 
plates. Try it. See what a time-saver 
and an overtime-saver, it can be! 


superior 7070 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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She BINDERY TRIO 


NOW is the time to learn of the Extra Earning Power and Production 
CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M” wegen ee of this Modern Equip- 
FOLDING MACHINE | Sac mentfor handling your 

, ae) © = =FOLDING, INSERTING, 
STITCHING, TRIMMING, 

singly or in gangs of 


two or more up. 


SHEET SIZES 
Maximum Right Angle 28 x 44” 
Maximum Parallel. . 28 x 58” 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 

Eleven Fold Plates 


CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE HEAD 
GATHERING AND STITCHING MACHINE 
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Planning your folding and bind- 
ing work on this Modern Binding 
Unit gives you every advantage. 

Highest Production 

Lowest Operating Costs 

Least Handling 

Widest Folding Range 

Best Quality 

Quickest Deliveries 


Ask for literature on any one or all three of these machines. 
Deliveries, of course, are subject to wartime restrictions. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY "ev York + Chicago + Cleveland 


Philadelphia - Boston - Atlanta 
Pearl River, New York San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Now, more than ever before, 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
in bookbinding is important 


The selection of the best materials 
available, our modern facilities and 
skilled craftsmen assure you of good 


book and catalog binding. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


‘Book and Catalog “Binding 
for More Than 50 Years 


619 South La Salle Street @ Chicago 


The best investment today is 
United States W ar Savings Bonds 





Ir tHe MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 








Revised twelfth edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
former Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postpaid in U.S.A. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6 
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HERE’S OUR 


No. 1 Must 


IN PLANNING 
FOR THE 


¥%& Whe we need around this shop and what 
we'll nes] more than ever when the war’s won 
is a meiei hese that’s machined to close toler- 
sion printing ...a base that we 
can use ether we're printing from electro- 
types, ster otypes or metal-backed rubber plates 
...@ base that’s strong and durable enough to 
give us dependable service for years. I’ve 
looked ‘em all over. and our best bet’s the 
Sterling Toggle Huek and Semi-Steel Base 
System. Maybe we can’t get a Sterling Toggle 
System now, but lei’s find out more about it 
today by getting in touch with 


ances for 


THE PRINTING MACKMRERY. COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE NCINNATI, OHIO 
23 EAST 26th STREET ® "EW YORK CITY 





























THIS IS A RATE HOLDER 


Its purpose is to maintain an advertising rate... 
like The Mead Corporation, say, maintains the 
printability of Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 
papers... The Mead Sales Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Make 'em Last— 


Always take proper care of your num- 
bering machines—especially these days, 
to insure longer life and accurate per- 
formance: 1—clean; 2—oil; and 3— 
adjust. You can do it or we will recon- 
dition—all makes—at nominal cost. 


Let us help “Make ’Em Last.” 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


WHEN YOU MUST... 
Replace With ROBERTS 


Model 27—5-Wheel $ 20 each 
$12 Less 40%.... — net 


Model 28—6-Wheel > 4 each 
$14 Less 40%. ... 8 Oo net 


Roman or Gothic style figures. 
Forward or backward action. 
Efficient direct drive in all. 


Investigate our Reconditioning Service ... and liberal trade-in allowance ... extra discounts in quantities. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


he ee ee ee ee ee ee die ee ee 
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What will you do when the war is won? 


fF ACE won't settle down softly. It will 


drop on us like a depth-bomb. 
Hundreds of advertising campaigns ...now 
being kept “on ice” because of the war effort... 
will spring into action at once. Booklets, broad- 
sides, folders, leaflets, letters, office forms will be 
poured out in a veritable flood, in the scramble 
by business to regain and build up its commer- 
cial markets. Only the completely equipped print- 
ing plant will be able to meet the demand. 


As it is doing today ... offset lithography after the 
war will account for a large share of the post-war 
printing business. The important question is 
whether or not it will be done by you. 


The time has come for every letterpress printer 
to make offset his friend. The well-balanced shop 
of the future must have both. Each supplements 
the other. And no one better than you has the 
knowledge of paper, inks, typography, and four- 
color process to set the high standard for offset 
lithography you already have set for letterpress. 


The right equipment...complete from darkroom 
to pressroom...will be ready at ATF, and your 
ATF salesman can give you complete information, 





even to approximate costs, right now. 


offset division » AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 





For Index to Advertisers, See Page 80 





Printers of Americal This insert, with copy exactly as shown here, will appear in the September 


1943, issues of a group of advertising magazines. Your Westvaco Distributor will, upon 


request, send you a supply of the current issue of ‘“Westvaco Inspirations for Printers, No. 


142” in order that you may be able to forward copies, without delay, to those who ask for them 
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American Advertisers have gone “‘all out’’ for sustaining high morale on the Home Front and 
the accomplishment of Victory on the Battle Front. They are using Advertising Art more re- 
sourcefully than ever before, showing not only the armor of battle - the tanks and ships and 
planes - but also the battle against want, fought by food production and other essentials 
of life. ‘‘Westvaco Inspirations for Printers”, as a recorder of changes and trends in the 
Graphic Arts, exhibits in its issue No. 142 a stirring collection of choice Wartime Art created 
by American Advertisers. This issue is published to aid in the ultimate Victory of the United 


Nations. It is published to inspire You in that aid...Ask your printer to send you a copy today. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
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Gloucester Fishermen, by Jon Corbino. From the painting in the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York 


WESTVACO 


INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS NUMBER ONE FORTY eTWO 








| REX REAM 
elena REMARKS: 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY SINCE 19°04 


“AND SORG 


‘Tested by Time Since 1852', has proved its 
superior talent for making both better printing 
papers, and better special papers . . . Today, 
the Sorg line includes papers as light as Facial 
Tissue and as heavy as 250 points in thickness. 
saci ieee a alice Wire or ‘phone your needs; we are here to 


99 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS serve you. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of a wide variety of 
Fourdrinier and Cylinder papers . . . 
Specially constructed papers to meet 
individual orders. 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY 
* MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SILK SCREEN Methods AMSCO CHASES 


Up-to-date ‘ latest ELECTRIC-WELDED + SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
ps on 
Improve your results we plre Revie Shon in this New SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
methods, equipme' AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


2nd Edition of « z = 
Biegeleisen and Busenbark's 31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


ss 
RINTING PROCE 
SILK SCREEN P ACCURATE composing room tools 


Just OUT tied, up-to- i maxi ducti f 
Jete, detailed, u give maximum production from 
90 illustrations, $2.75—A comP © ow to perform every man-hour. Write for catalog 


telling 
ilk sereen printing, lor cards, to 
— of work, from simple one-c® terials. of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 


inting unusual ma 
& COMPANY 


Chicago 
2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKS FOR PRINTERS, By Fred W. Hoch “A Practical Touch System,’~Aarding 2 


Production Standards and Economic Cost Values for Printers.$5.00 Increases Operators’ Value 


64 es, Gby 9 4 inches, 72 reference tables, 8 formsand 
ind exed for 62 operations, economic hour cost rates for 22 cost 


An employer located in a Chi- 


Estimating Graphs for Printers...............secccececeess $3.06 
16 pages, 834 by 11 inches, 13 full page graphs. eago suburb writes: 


on cnapopie Degen her -norararnner TELE Te ee $3.00 “With Chi 
236 pages, 6 by 9} inches, 35 charts, 26 illustrations, 24 reference 1 cago so near, one 


. tables, — —_ references. , e send would think it easy to get the 

Pigeernem Resbivers ood Anrwsee emery 0m) Mes. kind of operators we want, but 

637 operations, terms and processes indexed under 17 reference we have found our best assurance 

headings. 

is to choose men who learned by 

Fo the Harding system. The last 

2 THE three operators studied your 
FULL COURSE course.”’ 


- THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. ROE 
76 When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 





Standard Book on Estimating for Printers,................ $3.75 
268 pages, 6 by 934 inches, 97 reference tables, 26 diagrams and 
forms, 7 graphs and computing charts. 9 
e 


Order through The Inland Printer Book Department 

















COMPARE the Printability of 
These Fully-Coated Papers 


Trufect 
hi mfect 
Multifect 


Levetcoat” Sapers 
provide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at surprisingly low prices. Write 
for samples. 
KIMBERLY -CLARK CORPORATION 

Est. 1872. N h, Wi i 
*Trade-Mark 
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—— 
Thelr Chemistry & Technology 
By CARLETON ELLIS 
560 pages of profusely illustrated $ 


text giving usable information for 
printers, lithographers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 6 











Practical 


BOOKS 


about 
PRINTING 


and the 
ALLIED 
TRADES 
Send for new Book List today 
IT IS FREE 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


The BI-LOG 
PROPORTIONAL SCALE 








uohere and Ail otters whe need an accurate and speedy matted of Rneing 
proportional sume for reduction und 2nlargement, 
‘The range fe from 1 inh to 
footie. 


yew 
ard in Hj-tnahee from 30 inch to 100 snc. 


Layout Men! 


A 36-INCH SLIDE-RULE 
Wrapped twice around a six-inch circle 


Range, | to 100 inches. Fractions in linear 
measure. As Easy to Read as a Foot-Rule. 


ACCURATE PROPORTIONS INSTANTLY 


No more tiresome corner-to-corner hit-or-miss. 
Waterproofed. Precision Non-wear Pivots. 


Price $2.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 


Federal at 26th Street, 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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PAPER KNIVES 


I Perfected .002” concave bevel — making 


for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


Dy) “Straight as a die” trimming—less than 


001” variance throughout length of cut. 


3 oe Don't Try To Expand a Challenge 
a ee Hi-Speed Quoin BEYOND Its Limit 


to combine hardness with toughness — to give 
maximum number of cuts between grindings. @ Just an easy turn of the key is all that's 
needed to lock these direct - expanding 
4 Furnished as standard equipment on many quoins open | hy soe = Hi-Speed will 
of America’s finest Paper Trimming Machines not give —and 1 you Keep on twisting 
OA ity ale the key after the quoin has reached its 
° limit, you only cause undue wear on the 
y ; 

Sit Gaston Wieiee teeth of both the quoin and the key. So 
take it easy! Take care of what you have! 

y y 
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SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. Ea 


604 NEGLEY PLACE @ DAYTON, OHIO : 
LIU MOLE Mt \s-15 fem 1893/7 A 50 a. \ 1943 GR et eel lah 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. tas” 50 Church St., NEW YORK 











Stop Offset ; COOLMAN’S RAPID 
Trouble! TYPE CALCULATORS 


. Designed to simplify th 

Send today for our : = oalengy ‘i method 

new bu ietin, c10 SA D of fitting copy so that either the 
ays to Avoid Off- \ i i i 

set.” 14 gages of valu. —ah copy writer or printer can rapidly 

able hints for the \ determine the space copy will 
ressman—how toim- F..e=g.4 : 

vie eresewerk— 3 = occupy when set in type. Separate 


save money—by stop- calculator for Monotype and Lino- A delightful way to S4 5 0 


By H. B. COOPER 


ing Off 
a a type $2.00 each, or $3.50fortheset. learn the art of 
proofreading. Text in 
For Sale by narrative style. Price 


The INLAND PRINTER includes postage. =" Cleth Edition 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. The Inland Printer F Chicago 6 

















KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


ROSBACK 


e Ili-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Pertorator Factory in the World 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 














-———GET THIS! 


Over 200 layouts to 


follow or adapt 
in this practical 
new book ? 


Layouts and Letterheads 
By Carlyle, Oring and Richland 


152 pages, 10x8, fully illustrated, opens flat 


Here is a wealth of layout ideas—complete arrangements you can 
follow exactly and adapt to other products—a treasury of treat- 
ments, spots, decorative ideas, etc., by which you can achieve scores 
of telling layouts of your own. Truly first aid for anyone who wants 
to create better-looking and more effective advertising. Order 
your copy now. No postage charged to U. S. A. destinations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 111 e August, 1943 ¢ Number 5 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and T: 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U. S. A. 








THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and signifi- 
cant information on matters concerning the printing and 
allied industries. Contributions are solicited but should be 
concisely stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. (Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronio, Ont. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, 
55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, London, England. 


Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 


John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 
Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 





wirx NEW ERA PRESSES 


Gas rationing announced. Millions of stick- 
ers needed immediately; in four designs, 
each of a different color. Who could handle 
this urgent call for fast specialty printing? 
Chosen for the job, among others, was the 
Ever Ready Label Corp. of New York City. 
Their battery of high-speed multi-process 
presses went into action. Ever Ready started 
shipping in 7 days, printed 60,000,000 
stickers in 17 days—all on New Era equip- 
ment. 

Of course, rush calls like that don’t happen 
often, but it’s good business to be ready for 
them. And New Era presses keep you ready 
—for speedy, low cost printing of labeis, 
stickers, tags, tickets, cartons, continuous 
forms, snap-outs and other specialties. If 
you plan to expand your press facilities after 
the war, write us now. As soon as manu- 
facturing is permitted, we'll confirm your 
order and give it preference based on date 
of receipt. 


NEW ERA 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 
 & s738 


This is a dictator-destroyer—a 

printing press—it is all of 

America’s presses which put 
truths on paper—truths no dictator can for 
long suppress or resist. 

Like thousands of other presses equipped 
with all-purpose Dayco Synthetic Rollers, it 
is ready for continuous and efficient action— 
with less down time and despite murderous 
runs and variable weather conditions. Daycos 
are unaffected by heat, cold, humidity and oils. 

Never before has Dayton’s well-proved 
“know-how” in the pioneering and develop- 
ing of Synthetic Rollers for all printing 
and lithographic purposes been so vital to 
America’s large and small printers and 
lithographers. 

Never before has Dayco’s exclusive ability 
to be Re-Daycoed time and time again to 
original efficiency at a fraction of new roller 
cost been so valuable to the printing industry. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER. MEG. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
LATIN-AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
National Paper & Type Co., 120 Wall St., New York 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Manton Bros., Ltd., Elizabeth Street, Toronto 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS SINCE 1934 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 





CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Consult This Index First for Advertisers in This Issuae—Check the Want Ads in These Pages 





American Roller Co. ..45.5.66000-00666 61 
American Steel Chase Co. .......... 76 
American Type Founders 


Beckett Paper Company 

Bijur Lubricating Corporation 
Bingham Brothers Company 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co. ..... 67 
Brock & Rankin 


Central Compounding Company 
Challenge Machinery Co. ........... 7 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... 
Second Cover 
Chillicothe Paper Co. .............. 81 
Classified Buyers’ Guide 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper.. 
Cottrell, C. B. & Sons Co. .......5 13 
Cromwell Paper Co. ...... Third Cover 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ........... 79 
Dexter Folder Company 


Embossograph Process Co., Inc. ..... 82 
Engdahl Bindery 





PAGE 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. ...... 80 
Goss Printing Press Co 
Greenlee Company 


Hammermill Paper Co. .4..0:566.06:5.0:0 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. .......... 6 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. ............. 60 
International Paper Co. ............ 14 
Intertype Corporation Back Cover 


LSS OR BS Cc ee ene Ear" 78 
Kamberly-Clark Corp. « « <o6sis.ss.060' 77 
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Ludlow Typograph Co. ............. 1 


MIGRG SACRO. 65.5 ecaesete wre'ss wiseverawiere 72 
Mes aw ilaMCOs -60.6.6:6 5.400 0020s rests 80 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. ......... 17 
MANS T Printings. «..c.0i0/0:5 6 00.6:4 0 6:0: 3 
Munising Paper Co., The............ 82 


ING Wi Pa BACOs 666 cicicosasewnees 79 
Northwest Paper Co. «...s:s: ..0:s..:.066 11 


Oxford Paper Company 





PAGE 


Paper Manufacturers Co. ........... 83 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 12 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. ... 80 
Printing Machinery Company 


Rapid Roller Company 

Roberts Numbering Machine Co. ... 
PROBDAG Ie OOn ss. i eia:ceicaireisis selec 78 
FROME are este ea 5s 6:6..6:6.0:00e si5-0s0nsne: erece 76 


Seott, WaANCr CO eo asics cio oo es cae 82 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. ............ 72 
Simonds Worden White Co. 

Sorg Paper Company 

Strathmore Paper Company 

Superior Engraving Co. ............ 70 


United States Envelope Co. ......... 81 
Vandercook & Sons 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.... 
Weston, Byron, Company 


This index is checked for accuracy but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for errors or omission 
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MEGILL’S _ Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


——— 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75c a doz. for either size. 
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FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 


Production Superintendent 


* One acquainted with both Monotype and Intertype 


INKS FOR METAL DECORATING 


Devers, too. trom Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., ©538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 








equipment to work in old established completely 
modern trade typesetting plant doing trade and ad- 
vertising typography in large middle western city. 
Working conditions excellent and permanent employ- 
ment assured to the right person. Our firm is alive 
and aggressive, offering possibilities for growth. Write 
Box G-631, THE INLAND PRINTER. 











ENGDAHL BINDERY 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 
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A lightweight watermarked paper, rigid and strong for letterpress or offset print- 
ing. Ideal for Air Mail, Branch Office correspondence, Office and Factory Forms 


and Invoices. 
Colors — White, Blue, Pink, Green, Canary, Goldenrod, Melon Unglazed and 
White Glazed. 
Sheet Sizes Stocked—17x22, 17x28, 19x24, 22x34, 28x34, 24x38. 
9 Substance 17x22 — 500 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan BEREA, OHIO 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers Indexed Above 





Classified Buyers’ Guide 





BROKERS 

e MAY BROS., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 

and sold without publicity. 


BRONZING MACHINES 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 

schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

@ So. Mich. Weekly and Job plant for 
sale because of wife’s health. On 

Lake Mich., making profit of $70.00 to 

$100.00 per week. Small but exceptional 

town. Priced right. Substantial down 

payment. Enterprise, Bridgman, _Mich. 








CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS — 
WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. rr 
for catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar 7 me Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ENVELOPES } 








READY TO PASTE UP 
FOR PROFIT!..... 


Ideas for stationery printing, de- 
signs with color cut-outs. A ‘‘nat- 
ural’ for paper sales and printer 
profits. Send for free sample set! 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





ESTIMATING COURSE: TARRANT’S 


Learn ESTIMATING NOW! 


Use Jack Tarrant’s Study Course! 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. A 
25-lesson course in 
three loose-leat binders 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Order 
from this advertise- 
ment and enclose 
$19.50—new low price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 

















FOR SALE 
@ COMPLETE SHOP FOR SALE, IN- 
CLUDING: 1—Slightly used 23x28” 
Pony Campbell 2 rev. Press, table dis- 
tribution, front fly delivery, wire 
springs, one set new cast rollers with 
tight loose pulleys. 1—smaller used 
press-motors. 1—No. 10 Rouse lead & 
rule cutter—new. 1—36x60 imposing 
stone and frame, 1—font new No. 3729 C 
Reglet & Case. 1—font new No. 3728 
furniture & case. Also the following 
type in A-1 condition: 100 lbs. 6 Pt. L.S. 
Slugs. 50 lbs. 2 Pt. L. S. Leads. 25 Ibs. 
18 Pt. Cooper Block. 25 lbs. 24 Pt. Cooper 
Block. 1 font 36 Pt. Cooper Block Fig- 
ures, 25 _ 18 Pt. Franklin Gothic Cond. 
25 lbs. Pt. Franklin Goth Cond. 25 
ibs. 36 Pt Franklin Gothic Cond. 25 Ibs. 
24 Pt. Cheltenham Bold. 10 lbs. 18 Pt. 
Spaces & Quads. 15 lbs. 24 Pt. Spaces & 








FOR 


SAKE... 
USE 








Save Money by 
Shipping via 
Miami Valley 

Shippers’ Assn. 


Remember, 
for GOODNESS’ 
Sake, Use 
Chillopaque 





Made of the right stuff . . . in vellum 
or smooth finish . 
takes difficult presswork; makes 
friends in the plant, makes warmer 
friends when out doing a job in the 
business world. “Right over the 
plate” for results all the time. 


Chillopaque 


Stocked at the mill in 


regular sizes and weights 








Greeting | P. apeterie 


Embossed and Decorated 


CHILLICOTHE 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 


BUY WAR STAMPS... BUY WAR BONDS 


A BUY - WORD 
FOR HIGH-GRADE 


PAPERS 


Chillicothe, Ohio 








Quads. 10 lbs. 36 Pt. Spaces & Quads. 5 
lbs. 10 Pt. Spaces & Quads. 25 Ibs. 10 Pt. 
Century Expanded. 2—Used Electric 
Welded Chases-Quarto: 21x27 outside, 
19x25% inside with 1 crossbar. George 
P. Zink, Calumet, Minnesota. 





@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 





e@ FOR SALE—3 color web 50” roto- 

gravure press; scarcely used, guar- 
anteed as new, with AC electric equip- 
ment. ALSO—Ostrander Seymour zinc 
etching equipment, acid tank, router, 
Robinson scorer—one new, one used. 
American Decalcomania Co., 4334 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





@ For Sale 1940 Model No. 8 Mergen- 

thaler Linotype machine with 3 maga- 
zines, 18 pt. b.f., 14 pt. b.f. and Lf., 10 
pt. b.f. and 1.f., 7 pt. b.f. and 1.f., melting 
pot and skimmer with 500 pounds metal 
included. Make offer for quick disposal. 
Box G-633, Inland Printer. 


(Continued on next page 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED 


@ Typesetting Personnel—Layout and 

mark-up man; proofreader, composi- 
tor, linotype operator, reproduction 
proofer in modern, top-notch typeset- 
ting plant in large middle western city. 
Our firm is enjoying a splendid business 
due to our ability to serve and satisfy 
our accounts. Salaries are above aver- 
age—working conditions ideal. This is 
an aggressive organization offering per- 
manent employmen.;: Box G-634, c/o In- 
land Printer. 


@ Monotype Operator—A combination 
Keyboard and Caster Man. Steady 
job in Commercial Plant doing defense 
work. Furnish complete details about 
yourself and experience. Box G-619. 


@ WANTED Job Compositor and Cylin- 

der Pressman in high class printing 
plant located in college town. Steady 
situations for right men. Journal Print- 
ing Co., Kirksville, Mo. 


@ WANTED — PRINTER. One who 

knows Model Duplex A, or willing to 
learn. Write or wire Dickinson Press, 
Dickinson, N. Dak. 


@ Experienced Offset Lithograph Press- 

man. Steady work and good pay. 
Klingstedt Bros. Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Phone 8319. 





HELP WANTED 


@ Compositor (union). General commer- 

cia] and form work. Small press lock- 
up. Pressman (union preferred). Smali 
cylinder, automatic platens. Both men 
must be good on quality and production. 
Ideal western community near San 
Francisco. Good wages. Paul B. Blake, 
Palo Alto, California. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 728 ,,combia Aye 

















MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and _ control 

a for wings = = machinery. 211 
est Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


@ EXPERT REPAIRING. Hand or press 

operated. Rented, Traded, Sales all 
types, new or rebuilt. Gen’] Numb. Mach. 
Service, 108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, II]. 











SERVICE AND CONTACT MAN 


To handle accounts for up-to-date and modern 
trade typesetting plant enjoying an excellent 
clientele. Should have some knowledge of Mono- 
type and Intertype production and advertising 
typography. We are located in a large middle 
western city and offer continued employment with 
splendid working conditions. There is opportunity 
in this well established firm for the right man. 
Write Box G-632, THE INLAND PRINTER. 





OFFSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 


Trying To Run Your Plant 


Short-Handed? 


Let Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
We offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
ern photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
ment to bindery) able to produce any 
piece from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard—from a 
letterhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
Planograph-Offset will give you the profit 
without the worry ... 15 to 50% can be 
added to our quoted price without being 
out of line on your estimate. We furnish 
a flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
ary combination form planograph runs; 
we make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
We handle complete from art work, type- 
setting, etc., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
plant for finishing. 

We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 


FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 


GREENLEE Co. 


TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 1870 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 


TYPESETTING ESTIMATOR 


One who can also assume office responsi- 
bility and do billing in an aggressive well 
established middle western typesetting 
plant with all modern equipment. This is 
steady employment with a future under 
pleasant working conditions. Write Box 


G-630 c/o THE INLAND PRINTER. 











oa 








ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


To Keep ’em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 


25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





wer 
lig 


The Munising Pak * a 
Sturdy one-piece container 
* space for your label 
which is there at re-order 
time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste... 
Convenient * Compact * 
Clean * easy-to-open 

* and easy-to-close 

Your customers will like it 


The Munising Paper Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


THIS 1S THE O/ee | THIS 1S THE Gow 


Contains-500 plus sheets”. .fits the 
desk drawer and stockroom shelves 
... has utility value when empty... 


Watermarked 
Caslon Bond 


* extras for 


make-ready 


Naat geht) 
Mill Cut 
82x11 


The AAA buy for Jetterheads and forms 


THIS IS THE Fak 


Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 
plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- 
proof delivery or storage unit... 


* extras for make-ready 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 








Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. : if f 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 3 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. } f 
Complete plate making equipment for : f r 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


PRICING GUIDE cane | AN : G = . : P R | N T | N G 


PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 
fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 

Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 

jobs for average, medium, large or small 

printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Ince., 

Greenwood, Miss. 


RESTAURANT CHECKS, TICKETS, ETC. 
@ Restaurant Guest Checks — Punch 
Checks, Roll-Strip-Coupon- Book Tick- 


ets, Salesbooks, Specialties, etc. Special- 
ly Priced to Printers. 
AMERICAN TICKET COMPANY 


515 Greene Avenue Brooklyn, N. i Fl at G U m m te d DB a p e rs 


ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES Minutes are precious these days. One reason why more 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS co., rotary printers daily specify PERFECTION Gummed Papers for 
an at-pe we yresses;, stereo, ar ¢ : 

mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. sas all label, sicher oe seal work. This sock needs no “beby- 

2 ing”’—no extra press time. Its fine surface is remarkably 

RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS printable (you can print on the gummed side, too)—and 

, it’s flat the year ’round. Made with dextrine or strong gum- 
— Tt anus ming—it won’t “cake” or “block”? Comesin ten whites and 
PAT. OFF. 25 beautiful colors. Without obligation, send for free sample book. 


wasceeteséss’’ I Paper Manufacturers Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

















Continued on next page 


ROFITS UP 


@ ALWAYS READY ...a press with Bijur 
“metered” lubrication requires no time out 
for oiling . . . maintenance cut to a fraction 
. .: weeks of extra running-time gained. 
Bijur-lubricated bearings are protected dur- 
ing entire press life! Upkeep down— bigger 
output — better quality of printing — safer 
profit margin. It all pays! 


eA wih a) € BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 
i i Pb % : LONG ISLAND CITY _ NEW YORK 


1374 


‘he correct | 


§ oil film " eee @ 
Eto each : —_ ee | | 


individual 
CHANDLER & PRICE Cylinder Press 


bearing... Sijur-hibwicoted. AUTOMATICALLY. G07 UBRICATION - 
iddemidicidly 
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WORLD’S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Yyland Printer 


AUGUST, 1943 « VOLUME Ill « NUMBER 5 








Leading Articles Jor You This Month 


Plant Superintendent is the Key to Profits 
in Printing. By Martin G. Tucker........+e+000- any 


Provisions of New Income Tax Law Explained 
INMDeAILBy A’, Go KOCH e-<.6.61 6\.0y6 iss-:0:9:0.0.6idelere o2e 


Ward Catalog Given New Dress. ........-e000. Zo 


William Kurtz and the Beginnings of Process 
Printing. By J. Horace McFarland.........+++eeee8 


There’s Economy in Rough Layout. By S. R. Johnson.... 
Insure Your Letters—Use V-Mail........cececccccecs 
Englishes—Colloquial and Formal. By Edward N. Teall. . 
Printing Colors With Sandpaper. By William Van Gasbeek . 52 


How to Conserve and Prolong the Life of Synthetic 
PONENTS 2 sero 1015 fo loiceaiiers tawhoi eter oioievelousverereteteluiotevororeverereereriOi 


Monthly Features to Keep You Abreast 


Letters to the Editor....32 Specimen Review......37 
PRESSTOOM .<50:0.05< 010009 The Month’s News.....54 
PIBOHOOM 3 \o.2i5Gsweeeee Tricks of the Trade....46 
Salesmen’s Corner.....27 Typographic Clinic. ...42 
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Member Associated Business Papers « Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


THE INLAND PRINTER, August, 1943, Volume 111, No. 5. Published monthly by Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered 
as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. 


All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND 
PRINTER assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous 
attention and ordinary care. 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 


Donald T. Sutte, Advertising Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor 
Frank S. Easter, Promotion Manager 4H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 


Eastern Advertising: William R. Joyce, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
Pacific Coast Representative: Don Harway & Company, 816 West Fifth St., Los Angeles 


_— a a a ee ee ee ee | 


The Hany Way, 10 ORDER A PERSONAL COPY 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER SENT TO YOU MONTHLY 


THE INLAND PRINTER Please send me monthly a personal copy of 
309 West Jackson Boulevard THE INLAND PRINTER for 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


| 
I 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
I 
RATES:  3Yrs. 2Yrs. Yr" 0 t enclose $ | 
U.S.A. $10.00 : $4.00 | 
Canada 11.50 . 0 Send bill first to 1] me; () my firm. | 
Foreign 13.00 | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ PRINTING TEACHER with 20 years’ 
commercial shop and teaching experi- 
ence in composition, press, bindery 
wants superior teaching, supervisory or 
executive position. Has taught explora- 
tory, industrial arts, Smith-Hughes vo- 
cational printing. In present position 
handles teaching and production work, 
including school newspapers and an- 
nual. Competent to introduce or super- 
vise apprentice training department in 
large commercial plant. Box G-629. 


@ Experienced typographer seeks posi- 
tion as foreman or assistant foreman 
of composing room in plant in Illinois 
or adjoining states. Background in bet- 
ter class printing. Experience on news- 
paper, commercial and magazine work. 
Can meet customers and understand 
their needs. 38 years old, married. 12 
years on last position. Box G-636. 


@ Experienced Executive Printer de- 

sires position with progressive plant, 
thoroughly understands all branches of 
the trade, knows and can produce fine 
work, profitable, married, excellent 
health, available October 1, will go any- 
where. Can develop and produce Post- 
War business. Box G-638. 


@ Superintendent or General Manager— 

Experienced. Take full charge of 
plant doing best grade of Letterpress 
and Offset Lithography, and make it 
pay. Prefer medium size plant located 
in northern states. Box G-635. 


@ Monotype Operator — Combination 
keyboard-caster operator. Experi- 
enced—A-1 rating—union. Address Box 
G-613, % INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


@ Linotype Operator wants work. 4F 
classification, 2 yrs. experience. Write 

Raymond Robenhagen, Pabst Hotel, 400 

Wisconsin Avenue, Racine, Wisc. 


@ Woman 32—6 yrs. printing and en- 
graving experience. Approx. 1 yr. as- 
sistant prod. operator. Box G-637. 


SPACEBANDS AND SERVICE 


@ Spacebands Repaired, 50c each. We 

buy discarded sleeves or wedges if 
merely bent, not broken. Buy and sell 
bands. Tell us your needs. H. Huffman, 
553 Rapp Avenue, Littleton, Colorado. 


TYPEFOUNDERS 

MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
D the big type foundry of the 

West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 


235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


WANTED TO BUY 


@ Wanted—Large Size Proof Press, 

also Gumming Machine. H. Wm. Pol- 
lack Poster Print, 861 Main St., Buffalo, 
N.. ¥. 
































WIRE 

SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 

drawing experience. Supplied on spools 

or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 

ERS EVERYWHERE. 








RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


eB the Month: Under Situations 

anted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classifications, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. Terms: 
Cash with order. (Replies to keyed ads 
forwarded daily when received, with- 
out extra charge, except packages and 
samples for which the sender should 
remit an amount to THE INLAND 
PRINTER equivalent to that required 
as postage for mailing the package to 
our Office.) 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 


C) Seaghars 1 ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 
ineh.... : i 


Closing Date: 26th of preceding month. 
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J) REDUCED 
i PULP SUPPLY 








CROMWELL 


Paper limitations and a drastically reduced pulp 
supply leave you only one practical course if you 
are to continue to obtain your share of profits: 
Eliminate waste. Secure maximum protection 
against the spoilage and mishaps that make in- 
roads on the supply of paper you are still able 
to get. Make it a rule to use Cromwell Tympan 
for all your presswork — the ove tympan that is 
completely dependable for all jobs under all con- 
ditions — and unconditionally guaranteed, now 
as always. 


There are many reasons why Cromwell Tympan 
is the one safe choice for perfect performance: 
Its high tensile strength permits it to be drawn 
SAVE AND SELL 
BROWN 


IT’S NOW A 
“WEAPON OF WAR” 





Guard against waste, spoilage, with 


nwo L YMPAN 





* % WASTE PAPER x x 






SPECIAL 


absolutely tight against the cylinder without 
danger of stretching or tearing loose from the 
clamp, and prevents damage from sharp rules or 
edges. Uniformity is guaranteed within .001 of 
an inch. It is moisture-proof, and thus unaffected 
by changes in temperature or humidity. It is also 
completely oil and ink-solvent proof, so that 
cleaning agents cannot penetrate to the overlays. 


The greatly improved protection you gain from 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan will lead 
directly to increased profits. Your local dis- 
tributor can supply it, either in rolls or sheets, 
cut to fit any high speed press. Phone him your 
order today. 


The Cromwell Taper Ce 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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